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Four Ages—Youth and Norman Lindsay 


By C. H. Hapcrart 


There are two ways of writing about children. One way is to remember. 
‘The other way is to write from the child’s standpoint, to put oneself 
by a feat of imaginative gymnastics into the child’s place. Whether this 
place is the right one only the child can say; whether we should be 
willing to accept its verdict is quite another matter. In any case, the 
best books about children are written for adults. If, then, this method 
is denied to all but the exceptional, we are reduced to a dependence 
on memory, a particular kind of memory, one that is not creative but 
literal, not imaginative but reproductive. And as most of us are not 
interested in the doings of childhood as a subject for fiction until we 
are middle-aged or old, we are generally too far from youth to recall 
it with accuracy. Only those with long memories can write faithfully 
of children. 

Now, that Norman Lindsay is delightfully old-fashioned is a positive 
virtue in his novels of children of a certain age. The very best example 
is Saturdee. The children are eleven years of age at the start, and 
twelve when the book ends. It is a plain unvarnished tale of children 
as young barbarians and savages in a Victorian country town of the 
cighties or nineties of last century. 

It is not a book to be summarized, for it has no real plot but only 
a series of episodes—the adventures of Peter Gimble and his friends 
Conkey Menders, Ponkey Widgers, Bulljo Peddlar, Stinker Plummer 
and a few others. They are all much of an age, and elder children 





impinge on their consciousness only occasionally. ‘The only elders that 


do concern this tribe are parents, schoolteachers, parsons, and others 
in authority. And here the eternal conflict of youth and age, irrespon- 
sibility and authority, is seen. 

The odd thing about this book is that a great deal in it seems at 
first a caricature, and yet the effect produced is truth. Take for example 
the names of the children, the surnames. The nicknames are a different 
matter, since they have been given by the children themselves, and 
are very seldom complimnentary—Butllehead, Ponkey, and so forth. Only 
our young hero Peter and his brother Bill have no nicknames. This is 
probably an unconscious recognition by Lindsay that a nickname used 
by a novelist loads the dice. But the surnames are almost Dickensian— 
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Blodgett, Widgers, and, among the adults, old Whortle the mayor, old 
Hodgett the parson, Mudget the grocer, Bingle the fruiterer, Fogget 
the tinsmith. . . . The -t and -le endings are effective; there is a re- 
semblance in the formations. We feel vaguely, as we read, that we have 
met something like this before, and when we come to Crankle the 
ironmonger we know what it is: we are back again in the card game 
of Happy Families, and someone is asking if we have Miss Bunn the 
Baker’s Daughter. 

The rest of the fun is, naturally, almost all physical—the kids play 
tricks and get into general sorts of mischief. ‘They have the cruelty 
and thoughtlessness of young animals. Which is precisely what they 
are. Sometimes there is something better, something almost too good. 


“One of yers done it,” said Ponkey loudly. He measured the company with a 
dictatorial eye and arrested suspicion at its least important member. 

“Who seen Bunky Rogers throw the stone?” he commanded. 

“I did,” said the poodle-small boy, anxious to oblige Ponkey. “I seen him 
throw ten or eleven rocks any day.” 

It seemed that this accusation would unseat the reason of Bunky Rogers. 
“Ew-oo000000, wot a lie!” he shrilled, exploding all his breath at a monstrous 
instance of turpitude, and leaping in the air to get a fresh supply. “Ew-oo0000 
wot a stinkin’ absolute lie; I never throwed a single half a rock a single second—” 

“Bunky’s done it,” said Ponkey with decision. 


Probably Saturdee is the only truthful picture of children at the 
age they are in that book. That is what gives it its essential value. It 
is like a documentary film. Perhaps that is why the value is unsatisfying. 
Let us take for contrast a very different book, A Well Full of Leaves, 
by Elizabeth Myers, where the eye that sees is that of the novelist and 
not that of the camera. 

‘The children are on a tram. Anda is shown to us as a very beautiful 
young girl, who engages the eyes of the fascinated conductor. 

The tram came to the place where we had to get off. Anda went down first. 
Steve last; and as the little boy passed the entranced young man, he gave him a 
push in the chest. 

“Don’t upset yourself,”” said Steve, excited and fly. “She's only going to marry 
an earl! Nothing less! But never mind. She will grow old, like everybody else, 
and ugly, and come to die like a duck in the market. J know. I'm an old man 
cut down.” 


Now Steve is eleven, and it is obviously impossible that he should 
say such things in such words. It is not a matter merely of objecting to 
idiom, to forms of expression; for all dialogue is a compromise. It is 
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that Steve could not have used those words or anything like them at 
all. And yet the passage is not ridiculous: it is even oddly fitting. Steve 
obscurely felt mosi of it. But he could not have expressed it. So Myers 
said it for him. It is not life, but it is literature. It is interpretative 
instead of representational art. Lindsay's pictures of children are truth- 
ful, factually true at least, in what they show. They are indeed probably 
more truthful than any others, just as a photograph is more faithful 
than a painting. But we prefer the painting, if it is a good one. If life 
is not to be seen through a temperament, then we might as well have 
the photograph. It seems that we are left unsatisfied even when, as in 
Saturdee, there is little left for a temperament to do. 

Now it may be objected that this stricture is unjustified, that Lindsay 
has, for example, a considerable sympathy with the young, with their 
ideas, their wants and appetites, their impatience with and resentment 
of authority. There is undoubtedly an attempt made in the novels to 
give this impression. Sometimes it takes the form of comment, from 
outside as it were, on what is happening. Sometimes it is a sort of 
abrupt transference to what is presumably the thought of a character 
in which we are invited to share. It is on the whole, unconvincing. It 
is Lindsay, not the character. He is using the characters to attack the 
things he does not like. And, secondly, the pictures are partial. ‘There 
is not an ideal shared by all the youth in Lindsay’s accounts of them. 
Now certainly the youngsters in Saturdee are a true picture of little 
barbarians. And that is precisely what youngsters of that age are. But 
in Hal{-Way to Anywhere and Redheap there is overt or implied the 
attitude that Lindsay manifests everywhere. Youth wants beer and girls. 
[rue enough. But it wants other things as well. And these things Lindsay 
never mentions. What he does show he shows faithfully. But he leaves 
out a great deal. What he leaves out and what he puts in are just those 
aspects we have come to associate with Lindsay in certain iconoclastic 
moods. It is not all that Lindsay is. It is in effect hard to resist the 
impression that Lindsay, for all his fidelity to certain things in youth, 
things that other writers on the subject have not given us, misrepre- 
sents what he interprets. When he is not remembering, he is too often 
preaching. A temperament in a novelist is sometimes too much for his 
novel. 

This is possibly why Hal/-Way to Anywhere is the least successful 
of his novels of youth. On the one side of it stands Saturdee, where mem- 
ory records the doings of children. On the other side stands Redheap. 
where creation makes characters. Halj-Way deals with adolescents. ‘This 
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book is something of a hybrid. It falls between two methods, as its 
theme falls between two periods. 

Childhood as a theme is not of interest in itself. That generalization 
has to be qualified by an exception—the abnormal childhood, which 
has the interest of the abnormality but not of the childhood. ‘The only 
value that childhood has for novelist or reader is in the use made of it, 
the method of presentation, the technique. Mostly the approach is 
sentimental or autobiographical. Lindsay takes another method, the 
method of record, and we have seen how he succeeds. None of these limi- 
tations and difliculties applies to the novel dealing with men and women. 
This theme is of course the only conceivable one for the serious novelist, 
and its interest is paramount. Its distance from the writer is the only 
gap, and there is only one bridge—ability to create. This is a gift for 
which there is no really adequate substitute, though interpretation 
mosily serves as the makeshift. Forced into this position, Lindsay makes 
shift in Redheap, and better than he usually docs. 

But in Half-Way he has to rely on both memory and conception. 
The second is with difficulty applicable to adolescent characters; so he 
interprets. And in this book most readers are likely to agree that the 
result is unreal. The theme has its peculiar difliculties and probably 
not much could be done with it. In addition, it probably suffers by 
comparison with the other two, each with its own satisfying treatment. 

In Redheap the characters are almost adults. Bob Piper is nine- 
teen, his sister Ethel is twenty. And the book is for adults. Even the 
style shows this. If we pass from Saturdee to Half-Way to Redheap we 
find that the polysyllables—which are one of his methods of producing 
humour, and a not very adequate one—grow fewer and fewer. In the 
first two they served, since theme and treatment could be contrasted. 
But now there is no longer the contrast between the small boys and 
the big words used to underline their antics. The theme is the picture 
of the Piper family, the fortunes of Bob, the fantastic old grandfather, 
and the two sisters. Parts of the story deal with aspects of life generally 
left unrecorded, though they are integral to the book and not extran- 
eous. And passages in it must have given offence to the unco’ guid. 

Ostensibly the chief character is Bob. The novel opens with him and 
closes with his forthcoming departure for the University. ‘Throughout 
there is a sort of determined insistence on his adventures, as though 
Lindsay were aware of what he had intended, and meant to follow up. 
He keeps on returning to Bob as the theme he had settled on. It is the 
theme of youth about to throw off the shackles of parental authority. 
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In this Bob is aided by Mr Bandparts, a sort of amiable and scholarly 
Silenus. Though more a type than a character—and even then not 
wholly consistent—the figure leaves its imprint: the bibulous scholar, 
full of learning and Lindsayian unorthodoxy, and endlessly loquacious. 
I do not know if Lindsay was acquainted with Brennan; but if so, one 
may reasonably conclude that some traits in Mr Bandparts were drawn 
from that large and now almost legendary personage.* 

Apparently this was where the insistence was meant to lie. At least 
such is the impression that is left. Perhaps it is a mistaken impression. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that in Safurdee and Half-Way males are 
the chief concern and girls are incidental, necessary (at least in the 
latter book) but subordinate. And whether Lindsay was ever conscious 
of this, and kept bringing in Bob as if conscience-stricken, is extremely 
doubtful. At all events the impression is a strong one. If it is correct, 
then it may be said that the initial plan of the book was not followed. 
Lindsay found he had created a character that went her own way, and, 
like ‘Topsy, just growed. This is Ethel. It is odd that the book owes 
almost all its reality to a character that may not have been at first the 
novelist’s main concern. Possibly the character was never recognized as 
the main concern. But whatever the writer's attitude to her, the reader 
finds Ethel a reality. She is a demure wanton, abandonedly true to her- 
self, a cat that walked alone. Her philosophy (if one may call it that) 
and her relations with her sister Hetty give rise to the only serious fic- 
tional writing that Lindsay has produced. His other novels have some- 
thing about them as though he could not take this writing about people 
as a serious business. But in Redheap there are passages ‘where there is 
an intensity he does not achieve elsewhere. Hetty, now twenty-four, 
has hopes of capturing Niven, the doctor at the local hospital. It then 
becomes only too clear to her that Ethel, without effort, is displacing 
her: 








“ 


“You—musn't think I’m personally interested,” said Niven apologetically. 
mercly—I felt that—naturally one doesn’t like to see a charming girl like Ethel—”’ 

“Don't try to explain,” said Hetty. “It makes us both look fools.” 

She walked composedly to the door, but her control failed at a glance in 
parting. Niven had only a momentary impression of big black eyes in a pale 
face, but he was left abashed and troubled, as though he had looked suddenly 
into a picture of torment. 

He stood for quite a long time, unable to reassure his mind of his impression. 


* The same resemblance had struc’. the Editor, but he was informed that there was no 
relationship 
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“Hang it.” he said to the bric-a-brac. “It’s her mistake—I never gave her any 
reason to—” 

It is not superlative or masterly, of course, but it is more adult than 
most other passages in his novels. 

It seems a far cry from this to The Magic Pudding, the story ot 
Bunyip Bluegum, Bill Barnacle, and Sam Sawnoff, together with their 
Pudding. The Pudding is everlasting, for it may be eaten without 
growing any less. And what is more, it can be any kind of pudding. So 
each day ends with them sitting round a campfire, and having un- 
limited pudding of every kind to help themselves to, It is a state of 
affairs peculiarly satisfying to children. One wonders why the idea was 
not thought of before in this fashion. It seems obvious—but so, I suppose, 
a wheel does now. 

For good measure there are the theft of the pudding and the devices 
to recover it. There are songs and poems and some of the best illus- 
trations for children that have ever been printed. Each aspect has its 
appeal. Some children know slabs of the verse by heart: 

Oh, who would be a puddin’, 
A puddin’ in a pot, 


I hope you get the stomach-ache 
For catin’ me a lot. 


The colloquial vulgarity of Sam and Bill’s conversation is another in- 
fallible source of laughter. Such expressions as “Clout him on the snout” 
make children laugh out aloud. 

It is too much to expect, of course, that all should be so good. ‘The 
big words have no meaning for children and no particular humour 
for adults; and the court scene, so like that in Alice, suffers greatly by 
the comparison. But all in all the book is the best thing of its kind 
in Australia. 

With so much of such different appeal, it is perhaps profitless to 
pick favourites. But even if the pictures as a whole are not the best 
thing, one picture is. It is the last in the book. ‘There the three friends 
are seen at their ease in a house built on a tree-top, while Ben works 
in the garden below and the Pudding is kept safe in a small enclosure. 
It is a picture that fascinates children, who can pore over it endlessly, 
picking out fresh objects of noisy contemplation. And like good _pic- 
tures it can be approached at different levels. The adult cannot but 
appreciate the considerable insight that went to its composition, to the 
selection of details calculated to appeal to the interest and curiosity of 
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children. If the book were better known overseas, it would be ack- 
nowledged to rank among the tiny group of really successful children’s 
books. 

‘The book reveals a most unusual Lindsay, one that those who know 
him by his paintings and etchings would find it hard to credit. It may 
be, for all we know, the real Lindsay, and the paintings may be the 
cocking of a snook by the young at the old, the rigid, the spoilsport, the 
wowser. Beverley Nichols I think it was who related that a parson 
friend of his commented in perplexity on the “man who wrote those 
delightful stories for children and the devil who painted those pictures”. 
I hey are one and the same, but the devil is a pantomime devil. Lindsay 
might well be suspected to be a lamb in wolf's clothing. 

A review may confirm us. 

We have four books, three of them about three ages of the young, 
one for the young. These four have an importance partly in themselves, 
partly as throwing light on four Lindsays. As a group, linked and yet 
so diverse, they seem to me a very unusual and interesting achievement. 
When Lindsay writes of older children, those just before their teens, 
he does not interpret, he records. ‘The result is Sa/urdee, an astonishing 
feat of memory: it is not literature, but it is the most truthful book of 
its kind. When he writes of adolescents, as in Half-Way, he is less 
successful. He does not so much interpret as misinterpret. He falls, as 
it were, between two stools, between recording and interpreting. When 
he deals with the young adult, he creates, in despite as it were, and 
Redheap is the best novel he has written. When he writes a book not 
about children but for children, he shows an imaginative and uncanny 
insight not into what children are but what children like. And if The 
Magic Pudding is not a novel, and if we can hardly call it literature, it 
turns out to be at any rate a little classic. 








An adult novel by accident, a juvenile masterpiece by design, a 


transcript of boyhood by memory—this is a diagnosis of nostalgia. 
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Unpublished Poems 


By Curis: BRENNAN* 


“TALL CANDELABRA . 


Tall candelabra, in the bright 

solt dusk of plenilunar night, 

pale in its radiance, that stand 

about our head, on either hand; 

or dark and stark, but quiet still 

when from their brimming leaves they spill 
the tinkle of the slender rain: 

or heaving huee, when the hard strain 
and grapple of the clutching wind 

sets the great boughs to creak & grind: 
so, on our chamber-walls, the trees 

inake shadow for our tapestries— 

save when, more sweet, our fire burnt low 
by winter midnight keeps a glow 

of watchful kindness thro’ the room 


or, spurting, sets the friendly gloom 
to dance & flicker at its will: 
—but let it play, so we lie still. 


Storm blows & branches strain: 
sweet sleep lovers twain. 


The last God bless you said, the last 

solt touch exchanged & you sleep fast; 
so fast you sleep I scarce can hear 

your breathing neighbourhood, tho’ near 
| wake a while & bend above 

this littke mystery of love 

that brought us twain, that wander’d wide, 
at last, obedient, side to side: 

& in the while 1 wake, I know 

that all that enginery of woe 

men call their world its while must cease 
to leave our angel guard our peace; 

and all that hate & will us harm 

must slumber too, & no alarm 

these nine hours yet, can penetrate 
where we are: so let foolish hate 

sleep out its time; the night is ours, 


* From the collection of Dr Georze Mackaness 
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to drain glad morning thro’ its hours: 
the night is ours: the night is love, 
& folds us in her wings, the dove. 


Storm blows & branches strain: 
sweet sleep lovers twain. 


“I AM SO DEEP IN DAY” 


I am so deep in day 

the antient woe may sleep 

and neither care nor cark may creep 
where I am sunk in day. 


So sunk & drown’d in day 

the antient woe may sleep 

& not a hint of harm may seep 
where I am lost in day. 


And yet ‘tis good to know 
where I am lost in day 

it yet may keep, the antient woe, 
its watch so far away. 





“OH, THAT "TWERE POSSIBLE!” 
Oh, that ‘twere possible! 


And could it be, past utter harms 

& all this time of pain 

that I should feel your tender arms 
about my neck again, 





& you should say Forgive me, Chris, 
that I have stay’d away 

& put your dear face up to kiss 

& smile the ancient way 


—oh, well is me it may not be: 

for all its mortal ache 

this heart well knows its bounden throes— 
but then ‘twould surely break. 


October, 1925. 
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“HIGH LORDS, THAT ON THE GREAT ASSIZE” 


High Lords, that on the great assize 

temper the doom to mortal eyes, 

to mortal eye & nerve & brain: 

that yearn to spare the burning pain 

his mortal chattels yet must know 

when he shall visit, arm’d with throe, 

that god of terrible aspect: 

O strong to pity & protect 

who cry you from the bitter vale 

where love & hope & that one grail 

he shows to all (not this alone) 

are lost and blurr’d & stumble on 

in wretchedness because they miss 

each other, yet their woe is bliss: 

ye that have heard so oft of old, 

have heard, & brooded o’er your fold; 

that heard me too, so long time past, 

this is the prayer I make at last: 

O Powers of Sleep and Dream, if now 

I should seem tardy in my vow, 

forgive: it is her blessed grace, 

since you consent; & this her place 

where sleep falls light & lingers sweet 

& dream can send me nought to greet 

with gladness such as that her eyes 

bring mine, with every dawn’s surprise. 
Written in the black of Crown Street, 1927. 





There is a Gathering of Streets 


There is a gathering of streets—my sense of unreality 
offers no indication of a way. I might be a migrant 
to a strange country: the feather-tip of reality 
breaks the world of glass to fragments. 


Stair twisting up in the tower of my brain 
without end: steps left behind as climbing 
curving and no indication of a door: no known hand 
nor key or sun to stop the leak of blood, 
but wound like a clock whose hour is fixed; 
to be capable of decision in a spiral tomb— 
O terrible identity of mind and will: 
distorted to robbed eyes 
is the patterning of the naked truth! 
RAEMONDE ALAIN 
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Joseph Furphy 
The “Tom Collins” ‘Trilogy: Such Is Life, Rigby’s Romance, and 
Lhe Buln-Buln and the Brolga a et GC. tower" 


‘The three novels written by Joseph Furphy as “Tom Collins”—Such Is 
Life with the two which successively grew out of it, Rigby’s Romance 
and The Buln-Buln and the Brolga—form a trilogy in time if not in 
connected order of events. With their assembly in print and the collec 
tion of Furphy’s shorter stories, it is now possible to piece together 
Lom's autobiography—to study, as it were, his saga. From this it will 
be clear that his life and character are not the same as Furphy’s own. 
though some general resemblance and even particular correspondences 
were perhaps inevitable, it is no longer feasible to identify the one 
personage with the other. 
the pscudonym “Tom Collins”, which Furphy adopted as a con- 
tributor in the nineties to the Sydney Bulletin, derives from a mythical 
bush character who was reputed to start all the idle rumours and tara- 
diddles heard in the Riverina country. It was an inspiration of Furphy’s 
thus to assume the guise of the invisible spirit of gossip. Then gradually 
in his mind there formed the image of a mysterious nomad, ostensibly 
holding a travelling commission, who year by year ranges the Riverina, 
falling in with all sorts and conditions of men and listening to then 
yarns and opinions; occasionally supplementing what he is told with fur- 
ther details, giving his own story or dropping in impish suggestions. 
Hie bewilders his acquaintances with an apparently limitless erudition. 
Ife is one without passions or an emotional history—a jester, as he styles 
himself (recalling King Lear), “upon this great stage of fools”. He is 
also the mouthpiece for some of Furphy’s own ideas and convictions, 
especicily on human life in its moral, social, political and cosmic myarte. 
The tinal stroke was to make Tom Collins an author, sitting down, 
‘unemployed at last!”, to glance through old diaries of his wanderings 
and reminisce over them; hence Such /s Life, “one long involved lie, in 
seven chapters”, as Furphy wrote to his friend William Cathels when 
he wes engaged on the book—in short, a “Tom Collins”! Furphy pur- 
poscly endows Tom, as author, with polysyllabic loquacity, “trusting,” 
he told Cathels in 1g01, when the book was accepted for publication, 
‘to see Tom Collins severely slated for his pedantry, literary arrogance, 


moa Commonwealth Literary Fun cture deliver il Universit, of Svdnev in 1g48 
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and general offensiveness.”” It is Tom Collins, we note, not Joseph 
Furphy, who is to blame for any faults in the book, Furphy being respon- 
sible for only his conception of the character, which in turn he could 
attribute to the wind. By an exceedingly clever stratagem, he has 
guarded against all criticism of himself as author! 

Nevertheless, and though Furphy always wrote as Tom Collins, not 
once using his own name, he has been identified with his emanation, 
by the same readers as find in his carefully-articulated works nothing 
but formless slabs of life and accordingly censure them. Ironically 
enough, considering his intentions, it is Furphy who is generally re- 
garded as pedantic, literary-arrogant, and offensive in opinion, and 
pitied for not knowing better! Such a misrepresentation can be confuted 
by a simple sum based on figures in Righy’s Romance; but from the 
outset—apart from the significance of the name ‘Tom Collins——how 
plainly the difference between author and character is marked! We see, 
for example, that a genius presides over Such Is Life, tor Tom is unaware 
of certain links in the chain of action that Furphy makes apparent to 
the reader; even Tom Collins falls into snares and delusions; which 
is the final irony of the book. The ubiquitous, all-seeing, all-knowing 


spirit is himself in the hands of a greater, and becomes a victim like the 
rest. Such, indeed, is life—illusion behind illusion. No one can be 
infallible. 


Irony beyond irony! Furphy himself is drawn into the web. The 
term “Tom Collins” for an empty tale died out, and during the Gal- 
lipoli campaign the use of the Furphy water-cart (manufactured at the 
family foundry), round which the soldiers naturally congregated to 
draw their ration, making use of the occasion to swap hearsay, gave 
rise to the word “furphy”. A “furphy” is now what a ‘Tom Collins was 
once. So that, on the title-pages of his books, the name Furphy may 
stand for what ‘““Tom Collins’’ meant at first. Here is an unimagined 
identification of author and his creature! 

Such Is Life, says Tom in his brief Introduction, is due to “the im- 
pulse of reminiscence, fatally governed by an inveterate truthfulness’ — 
a qualification which we of course take in the opposite sense—and in 
Chapter I he expatiates thus: “Whilst a peculiar defect—which I scarcely 
like to call an oversight in mental construction—shuts me out from the 
flowery pathway of the romancer, a co-ordinate requital endows me, | 
trust, with the more sterling, if less ornamental qualities of the chron- 
icler. This fairly equitable compensation embraces, I have been told, 
three distinct attributes: an intuition which reads men like signboards; 
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a limpid veracity; and a memory which habitually stereotypes all im- 
pressions except those relating to personal injuries.” Yet at the end he 
fails to recognize a swagman to whom he has earlier shown hospitality, 
until the man discloses that he was innocently condemned for an act of 
Tom's, justifiable in the circumstances, of firing an old haystack. Nor 
does Tom read Nosey Alf’s personal riddle, even though he has been 
given the key to it at the beginning by Cooper and Warrigal Alf, the 
other parties concerned; and the romance of Rigby exists, as far as 
Rigby is concerned, purely in ‘Tom's own mind—which he does not 
discover till the very end of the story. The Buln-Buln and the Brolga 
shows him deceived, too, at first, in Mrs Falkland-Pritchard. So we 
reverse ‘Tom's other two traits—his intuition and his memory—in addi- 
tion to his truthfulness. Tom, in fact, can be deceived in appearances 
and be lacking in power of association. 

In The Buln-Buln and the Brolga Tom refers to “the nonchalant 
philosophy” which, even when he was a boy, “was a conspicuous feature 
of my character”; in Such Js Life to “that equilibrium of temper which 
is the aim of my life’’, and, again, he claims “the one foible of my life is 
amiability”. Tom never loses his poise, never suffers himself to be put 
out by misadventure, and is independent of being forgiven. His role in 
life is that of the spectator and commentator, interposing every now 
and then with some humorous remark, the point of which frequently 
escapes his hearers because it is usually allusive, as when in The Buln- 
Buln and the Brolga he involuntarily and off-handedly refers to Inkle 
and Yarico, in the eighteenth-century romantic comedy of that name 
by George Colman the younger, a work known to very few even at 
the present date. Tom is a “know-all”: “the most difficult self- 
disciplinary lesson of my life has been the obtaining a_ practical 
mastery of that fine Rabbinical precept, “Learn to say, I do not know’ ”. 
He bragged that there were ten masterpieces of poetry that nobody on 
earth, except himself, “had ever read through, or ever would”: Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained (as one), Goethe’s Faust, Dante's 
Divine Comedy, Spenser's Faerie Queene, Thomson's Seasons, Young's 
Night Thoughts, Cowper's Task, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Edwin 
Arnold's Light of Asia, and (a sly touch) any poem of Walt Whitman’s. 

The view others hold of him Tom learns (indeed, deliberately seeks 

learn) when, ostensibly to get a drink of water at a waggon, he 
momentarily quits the yarning bullock-drivers and their hangers-on 
round the campfire, in Chapter I of Such Is Life. Others have been 
talked about while their backs were similarly turned. 
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“My Lord Billy-be-damd,” remarked Mosey {a hard-bitten, ill-natured young 
fellow]. “Wonder why the (sheol)ft he ain't at Runnymede to-night doing the 
amiable with Mother Bodysark [his version of “Beaudesert”]. Bright pair, them 
two!” 

“Wouldn't trust him as fur’s I could sling him,” said Dixon. “Too thick with 
the (adj.) squatters for my fancy. A man never knows what game that bloke’s 
up to.” 

“Can't make him out no road,” confessed Cooper. “Seems a decent, easy-goin’, 
God-send-Sunday sort o’ feller; but I'll swear there’s more in his head nor a 
comb’il take out.” 


“He calls himself a philosopher,” murmured Thompson; “but his philosophy 
mostly consists in thinking he knows everything, and other people know nothing. 
That's the principal point I’ve seen in him; and we've been acquainted since we 
were that high. It was always his way.” 


Towards the end of Such 1s Life Collins apologizes for his numerous 
disquisitions to the reader on all subjects under the sun, putting the 
blame on the mood of reflection induced by the smoking of his great 
meerschaum, a legacy from some passing Germans: “If the censorious 
reader has detected here and there in these pages a tendency toward 
the Higher Criticism, or a leaning toward State Socialism, or any pas- 
sage that seemed to indicate a familiarity with cuneiform inscriptions, 
or with the history and habits of pre-Adamite Man, he may be assured 
that, at the time of writing such passage, I had been smoking the mighty 
pipe—or rather, the mighty pipe had been smoking me—and the unlaw- 
ful erudition had effervesced per motion of my scholastic ally.” ‘Thus 
he passes off the most serious thought, much of which is Furphy’s own, 
expressed in ‘Tom's manner—especially the argument for human equal- 
ity and on this basis the construction of the ideal state in Australia. 
Though Tom, being too light to carry such a momentous burden, 
relinquishes to the professed agitator Rigby “the last word on the moral 
aspect” of Socialism (the ripest fruit of Furphy’s thought), it is he who 
puts into prose the idea of Furphy’s poem “Brahm,” that “we never did 
exist except as immaterial conceptions” in the sleeping brain of Brahm, 
who “may wake at any moment and then we will pass away”. It is he 
also who adds to the events of The Buln-Buln and the Brolga the com- 
ment: ‘so closes a glimpse, a mere momentary peep, into the vast and 
ageless volume of human insignificance”. Those dicta represent Furphy’s 
deepest convictions about human life, and explain why an attitude of 
unfailing insouciance was practised by him and invested in Tom. 





+ Furphy humorously avoids profanity by ingenious euphemisms or suggestions. 
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There is nothing to worry about. But we may—indeed must—try to 
make the world better than it is. Hence the doctrine of State Socialism. 

During the period covered by Such Is Life, October 1883 to March 
1884, Lom Collins was. as he puts it, “a Government ollicial, of the 
ninth class, paid rather according to my grade than my merit, and not 
by any means in proportion to the loafing I had to do, Candidly, I was 
only a Deputy-Assistant-Sub-Inspector {in, he reveals casually, later, the 
N.S.W. Office of Unconsidered Trifles; which might be any Govern- 
ment Department}, but with the reversion of the Assistant-Sub- 
Inspectorship itself when it should please Atropos to snip the thread of 
iy superior oflicer.”” All through he is buoyed up by the hope that this 
might happen, but the hope is dashed when he discovers that his chief, 
whom he has never seen, is only twenty-two and is a champion athlete. 
Such is life. In addition to his occupation Collins has to play a number 
of roles, including that of jester when he finds his clothes reduced to 
the motley of an alpaca coat that billows out below his knees, a bell- 
topper, a pair of dark spectacles, and the large pipe—plus of course the 
article of leg furniture which in mockery of Victorian convention he 
refers to only by circumlocution of this sort, or by suggestion or omis- 


sion. As the book closes, “Now I had to enact the Cynic philosopher to 
Moriarty and Butler, and the aristocratic man with a ‘past’ to Mrs 
Beaudesert: with the satisfaction of knowing that each of these was 
acting a part to me. Such is life, my fellow-mummers—just like a poor 
player, that bluffs and feints his hour upon the stage, and then cheap- 
ens down to mere nonentity. ” 


When next we meet Tom. during 1884, in Righby's Romance, he is 
no longer a Government oflicial—indeed, there is no indication now 
that he ever was one—but an independent bush-speculator, on his way 
to take up a new project. As at the opening of Such Is Life, he falls in 
with friends and acquaintances—bullock-drivers and others—and stays 
the night to yarn. Rigby now takes the reins of discourse, and, besides 
the narration, we have only incidental comments, interjections and 
reflections from ‘Tom, about “this great stage of fools”. 

Pom appears in a third guise in The Buln-Buln and the Brolga— 
namely that of Echuca representative of an agricultural implement 
company—and as such he entertains Fred Falkland-Pritchard, his old 
schoolfellow, and “Bare-footed” Bob Bruce, an acquaintance from Such 
Is Life. ‘These are the Buln-Buln (or Lyre Bird) and Brolga (or Native 
Companion) respectively, Fred having been nicknamed through a pun 
from his habit of fabrication, Bob from his physical resemblance to the 
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bird. These two are contrasted, and the story is woven of recollection 
of and reflection about them, with their yarns told in conversation. It 1s 
from the memories of Fred as a boy that we learn of ‘Tom's earlier life— 
something only glimpsed in Such /s Life and just touched on in Rigby’s 
Romance. Thus the third book in the series fills out the portrayal of 
‘Tom, showing how he grew into the self-contained, debonair man he 
now is. 

Putting all the facts together we find that Tom was born in 1849 
(which immediately fixes a gulf between him and Furphy, born in 1843) 
on a station (like Furphy) in the Riverina, his father (like Furphy’s) 
being a God-fearing Irish Protestant “petty overseer’—“‘my good old 
plebeian Dad”’—later a produce-store-keeper and farmer. As a young 
boy ‘Tom spoke with an Irish accent, which he was thus able to ex- 
aggerate with effect when he wanted to play the part of an Irish bush- 
ranger. In the small town where his father had the store he lived 
opposite his friend of the same age, Steve Thompson, and with him 
attended the State School at some little distance. Each had a younger 
brother who died of diphtheria at the same time, and each a younge1 
sister. In Such Is Life we see Tom as a bush child of eleven, terrified 
because he has accidentally set the scrub on fire; Righy's Romance 
shows him at twelve, reading blood-and-thunder fiction when he should 
be hunting strayed cows. Four stages of his career are recalled in The 
Buln-Buln and the Brolga: at twelve or thirteen, a school incident; at 
thirteen or fourteen, an illustration of boyish barbarity; at fourteen or 
fifteen, an experiment in bullet-making; and, at eighteen or nineteen, 
calf-love, with the melancholy prospects of life. “The short story “High 
Art” pictures Tom and Steve at about fourteen. So we are taken all 
the way in their growth from the whining schoolboy, as Tom writes, 
to the lover, “sulking like a pig”. It is added that subsequently they 
both (like Furphy) left home to seek their fortunes. 

A good deal of this is no doubt drawn from Furphy’s own experi- 
ence, but the intention is to build up the character of ‘Tom Collins. In 
the years covered by the events of the three novels, 1883-4, he is a man 
younger by six years than Furphy, of different occupation, unmarried 
(indeed a confirmed bachelor), free-and-easy, a peripatetic philosopher. 
‘Tom, one might claim, is the man Furphy would like to be, his fancied 
other self. Furphy’s own story, with its underlying tragedy and its record 
of struggle, remains to be told in full. He presented to the world a cheer- 
ful front, but behind it may be discerned unhappiness, disappointment 
and frustration. He found release and congeniality in writing: further, 
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through the person of Tom Collins, he gained freedom to range intellec- 
tually and imaginatively. Concerned though he was with the shifting 
and impermanent character of the so-called realities of this world, he 
knew that the true and only reality was that of the mind and spirit, 
their record being literature. ‘That is why, in the last analysis, Such /s 
Life and the rest are more real than life itself. 





Lilac and Rose 


(After Louis Aragon) 


O month of blossoming month dire change encloses 
May without a cloud and June suddenly slain 

I shan’t forget the lilacs and the roses 

As well as those the folds of Spring retain 


I shan’t forget the tragic self-deceit 

The soldiers’ cortege the cries the crowd the sun 
Carloads of love with Belgium's gifts complete 
Mad triumphs before the battle had begun 

The road that swarms with bees the trembling sky 
The lipstick kisses prophesying blood 

And in their turrets those about to die 

Decked with the lilacs of a drunken mood 


And I shan’t forget the gardens of France 
Colours glowing as an ancient missal page 

Calm evenings troubled by some strange mischance 
And roses along the road at every stage 

Those flowers that gave the lie to that cyclonic 
lerror and to the soldiers winged by fear 

To those mad bicycles to the ironic 

Gunfire and the refugees’ poor swags of gear 


Yet always when these images combine 

I don’t know why their whirling stops and sends 
Sainte-Marthe A general A black design 

A Norman villa where the forest ends 

All is still The enemy rests in the shadows 
That night we heard of Paris and its fall 

I shan’t forget the lilac and the rose 

Nor our two loves lost lost beyond recall 


Lilacs Flanders’ lilacs bouquets of the dawn 
Soft checks of shadow rouged by death and you 
Bouquets of the retreat delicately drawn 
Like distant fires O roses of Anjou 
ALEXANDER CRAIG 
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The Hoax of Such Is Life 


C. HAMER 


There are not many to-day who still regard Joseph Furphy’s classical 
novel Such Is Life as formless and plotless, but the degree of unity and 
integration in structure and style is not widely appreciated. For reasons 
of truth and purity in art, Furphy deliberately set out to make his 
novel appear what it is not, and this course was determined by his 
theory of literature and his whole philosophy of life. It is astounding 
how this philosophy has given the book its complex organization: deter- 
mined its structure, its characterization, its realism, its irony, and its 
rambling, discursive style. This is an unusual claim for a novel, but 
here a just one. Such Is Life is a novel based on a theory of the novel,* 
which in turn is based on the author’s view of life. Furphy puts for- 
ward, in Such Is Life, a theory of the relation of literature to life, and 
presents a form of prose fiction which portrays events of life as near 
to reality as is possible in a work of fiction. To do this he rejects the 
conventional idea of plot altogether—that is, a sequence of events lead- 
ing in an orderly manner to a predetermined end—and presents an 
apparently formless novel reproducing more faithfully the haphazard 
succession of events that occur in real life. Conrad followed a similar 
theory, exemplified in Lord Jim.+ Such Is Life only appears to be form- 
less, for the sake of truth in portrayal of life, since Furphy aims to give 
the impression of merely recording events of actual life, not manipula- 
ting them. There are in fact a main plot and a number of sub-plots, but 
these are worked out in such a way as to give no impression of an 
orderly and artificially arranged sequence of events moving towards a 
predetermined end. Connections between events are not pointed out, 
and clues necessary to complete a sequence are hidden farther back in 
the narrative or merely hinted at and not stressed. This is where 
Furphy’s view of life determines his plot. He claims that a human 
being makes a decision in life by choosing between two alternatives; 
once the decision is made the course of action is determined by the 





* First noted by A. D. Hope, in a review of Joseph Furphy, by Miles Franklin and Kate 
Baker, in Meanjin Papers, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1945. pp. 225-9. 

+ This comparison is examined by H. J. Oliver, in “Joseph Furphy and ‘Tom Collins’” in 
Southerly, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1944. Ppp. 14-18. 

Other valuable articles on the plot of Such Is Life are those by A. Thomson in Meanjin 
Papers, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1948, pp. 20-3, and A. G. Mitchell in Southerly, Vol. 6, No. 3, 1945, 
»p. 43-59. There is a general indebtedness by all critics of Furphy to the Preface by Vance 
Palmer to the 1917 reissue of Such Is Life. 
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force of circumstances beyond the control of the individual. There is 
no turning back, but the course of action may be diverted when two 
more alternatives present themselves. Furphy states this view in Such 
Is Life as part of ‘Tom Collins’s reflections which are always an integral 
and essential part of the novel, giving comment on and elucidation of 
the author's view of life and his view of the novel. Tom is riding 
dreamily towards Rory O'’Halloran’s hut when he catches sight of a 
person whom he believes to be a sundowner, and he decides not to 
intrude on him. This decision prompts the comments referred to, 
which are summed up in the metaphor of the train and the railway 
points.{ Such is the view of the nature of human behaviour that Furphy 
uses in his novel, and the whole structure is determined by it. 
Because Furphy is depicting events from life he rejects the con- 
ventional plot that is employed in the romance. He sets out to record 
events which occurred during the wanderings of ‘Tom Collins as a 
minor government official in the Riverina. ‘The events are seemingly 
unconnected, yet, for the sake of interest there must be some order. 
So he camouflages the patterns and strands of plot until they are almost 
indiscernible. He starts with a decision to select and elaborate the record 
of a weck’s events in his diary. But in Chapter 2 he finds that the 
events for the rest of the week would not suit, since they involved six 
drovers whose conversation was unprintable. Accordingly he decides 
that a wider scope could be viewed if he were to treat the entry for the 
ninth day of each month. ‘This he does until the last chapter when he 
finds that the events of g March are too uninteresting, and so chooses 
28 and gg March. All this, of course, is necessary to build up a connected 
narrative, and the excuses serve as camouflage to hide artificial con- 
nections between events. ‘Tom Collins sayss: 
The thread of narrative being thus purposely broken, no one of these short 
simple analyses can have any connection with another—a point on which | 
congratulate the judicious reader and the no less judicious writer; for the former 
is thereby tacitly warned against any expectation of plot or dénouement, and 
so secured against disappointment, whilst the latter is relieved from the (to 
him) impossible task of investing prosaic people with romance, and a generally 
haphazard economy with poetical justice. 





But there is a plot. The events of each entry chosen have very definite 
implicit connections with one another, and they form a plot, which is 
insinuated quietly and inconspicuously into the novel. There are a 


t Such Is Life (1945 Ed.), p. 87 
$Pp. 64-5 (1945 Ed.) 


Ss 
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main plot and three sub-plots. The main plot, the story of Cooper's 
sister and Warrigal Alf, begins in Chapter 1, and is referred to and 
developed right through the book, until Nosey Alf is recognized by the 
reader as Molly Cooper, and she goes off to Queensland to be near her 
lover. The story of Rory O'Halloran and his wife and daughter begins 
in Chapter 2 and is left undeveloped until Chapter 5, when it is com- 
pleted. Chapter g tells the story of the burning of the haystack and the 
events that led up to it—Tom Collins's need for trousers—but the sequel 
is not told until near the end of the book, when we discover that the 
half-blind swaggie, whom we met only casually before, was blamed and 
punished for the fire. The “love story” of ‘Tom Collins and Mrs Beau- 
desart is referred to incidentally throughout the book, and is completed 
in the last chapter. ‘There are links between the main plot and the sub- 
sidiary plots. ‘Vhe diary form allows the narrative to be complete without 
the imposition of an artificial rounding off. ‘The structure is therefore 
most deliberate, and apparently irrelevant incidents are all connected 
and woven in. The plots are interlaced and the chapters gradually de- 
velop the whole picture. The novel is a collection of stories bound 
together in a complex pattern, made up by a system of chain stitches 
and back references, and the threads are drawn together in the last 
chapter, yet with apparent lack of contrivance. Cennecting links are 
separated sometimes by a hundred pages, and Furphy refuses to draw 
attention to them; some might easily be missed. Furphy will recognize 
a continuous thread of narrative running through the events of one 
day only, or perhaps finishing off on the succeeding day. Beyond that, 
manipulated connections would not be true to life; yet they are there, 
though concealed. He states them and then ignores them, leaves them 
unelaborated, and refuses to point their significance. We come across 
puzzling events and characters, but later find them casually explained; 
or a series of events takes on significance when a new fact is casually 
revealed; or an interpretation of an incident is altered by new evidence 
introduced without any pointed connection. Ragged ends are woven in 
casually, for events in life have only incidental relationships, if they 
are not entirely independent. Effects and causes can be traced which 
were not at first recognized; isolated happenings become related to one 
another in a pattern. There is a cohesion that does not depend on an 
artificially pursued purpose. ‘The pattern is not as trim as in a con- 
ventional novel, but it lacks the false sharpness of direction and logic 
in events which the conventional novel imposes upon real life material. 
Though all the incidents are relevant, they do not give the impression 
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of having been deliberately selected. ‘The novel form would also have 
required poetic justice in the resolution of a conflict, but Furphy re- 
jected moral justice, because it does not occur in life. The irony of 
Such Is Life is directly based on this view, summed up in the title— 
Such is life! Thus the irony, too, arises from Furphy’s philosophy of 
life—and the irony is a major element in the book. 

Furphy takes pains to hide the clues but their discovery is not 
extremely dificult. Here is an example in detail: on page 11 (1945 Ed.) 
‘Tom Collins makes a bargain by which he becomes owner of the horse 
Cleopatra, so misnamed through the ignorance of McNab, the original 
owner, of the distinguishing characteristics of horses or of Egyptian 
history, or both. McNab assures Tom that he wants to exchange horses 
only because he is so attracted to Tom’s grey mare. He points out that 
Cleopatra is “Aisy till ketch, an’ as quite as ye plaze.” ‘Tom is not in- 
experienced in such transactions, and he asks, after the deal is com- 
pleted, what is wrong with Cleopatra. McNab is non-committal. Billy 
the half-caste assures Tom that the horse has no faults, but then, as 
Furphy points out elsewhere, half-castes and aborigines think nothing 
of a few spills from a horse. On page 48, Moriarty, the storekeeper from 
Runnymede station, arrives at daybreak at the camp of the trespassing 
bullock drivers to warn them that Martin, the overseer, is looking for 
their camp to impound their bullocks. He sees a horse saddled nearby 
and takes it to be ‘Tom's and assumes that ‘Tom has been travelling 
all night. In fact, ‘Tom had slept all night with the bullock drivers. 
fom told him that his horse was not saddled, because his saddle was 
still by the waggon where he had left it. The horse concerned had a 
new saddle on. Tom therefore gives the matter no further thought. 
But on page 51, he picks up his saddle and bridle to go and catch 
Bunyip, and finds Cleopatra saddled and bridled, with a pair of hobbles 
hanging on the saddle. He recognizes the saddle as being one of good 
Wagga make, the one he had seen in Bum’s possession on the previous 
day. Note the art of the thing: Collins remarks that he had thought 
Bum’'s ownership of such a fine article was somewhat incongruous. 
Collins finds later that the saddle was in fact stolen; but we see a lot 
of other complications that Collins does not see. He mounts Bunyip 
and leads Cleopatra. When Willoughby, in his eagerness to help in 
rounding up the bullocks, inadvertently sends some station bullocks 
“off to (sheol)’’ through the gap in the fence, he feels it is his duty to 
try to retrieve them; so he borrows the only unoccupied horse, one 
already saddled, Cleopatra. What seemed on the surface to be the 
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natural choice to make, and a trivial one, turns out to be an important 
business. The horse bucks—and all hands stop to watch the show. 
McNab’s eagerness to exchange the horse now makes sense: 

“The Far-downer got at you that trip Collins,” remarked Mosey .. . . “He 
seen you comin’. Say, ole son—how'd you like to swap back?” (p. 54.) 


But the situation is not as simple as this. Willoughby is thrown, and 
Dixon is the one who advises ‘Tom to “Collar the horse quick . . . 
Nail him now or you'll never ketch him.” He is so concerned that he re- 
peats his entreaty. ‘Tom decides to catch the horse and to “have it out 
with him while he’s warm”. As he approaches, Cleopatra suddenly 
springs round and kicks at him. Tom narrowly dodges the kick, and 
decides to catch the recalcitrant horse while mounted on Bunyip. He 
does so and then mounts Cleopatra, but, to the disgust of the onlookers, 
the erstwhile buckjumper remains as quiet as a lamb. ‘Tom concludes 
that Cleopatra has two faults: 

One of them . . . was to buck like a demon on being first mounted, and the 
other was to grope backward for the person who went to catch him alter delivery 


of loading. (p. 60). 


Thereafter he remains perfectly quiet. But what of Dixon's concern 
in the matter? A few pages later (p. 57), he remarks in anger: 


“If I'd that horse” . . . glancing furiously at Cleopatra, “I'd make him smell 
(adj. sheol).” 
“Nonsense, Dixon,” (says Tom); “the horse is not annoying you.” 


It was Willoughby who had been thrown; but it dawns on the reader, 
though it never occurs to Tom, that Dixon also has been thrown. ‘Tom 
had found Dixon at daybreak unable to go after his bullocks, because— 
so he claimed—he had fallen from his waggon during the night, whilst 
getting his tobacco and matches, and had been injured (p. 51). ‘The 
reader can look back farther to page 48, where ‘Tom remarks that Dixon 
and Bum were both missing when the camp was aroused to frantic 
activity at Moriarty’s alarm; and further back to page 47, where Tom 
records that on waking, through force of habit, at 2 a.m. he had noticed 





that the hammock under the rear of Dixon’s wagon was empty. All the other 
fellows were sleeping, except Bum, who scemed to have disappeared altogether. 
“The two were probably up to something,” (observes Tom). “No business of 
mine.” 


Mark the irony of this last sentence; Bum was, in fact, trying to steal 
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‘Tom's horse—very much ‘Tom’s business. Looking farther back, to 
page 16 we find that Bum and Dixon were old friends and_ before 
retiring had had their heads. together, apparently planning this noc- 
turnal adventure. ‘Tom remarks with mild annoyance on their bad 
manners, litthe knowing how much his chagrin was justified. A hint 
of Bum’s character is given on page 13, when he dodges ‘Tom's question 
about where he had seen him before. 

Failing in his first project, Bum steals the horse of Martin the 
overseer, a fact which Tom himself realizes. Moriarty tells on page 
50 how Martin left his horse awhile and returned to find it had van- 
ished. ‘The implied suggestion is that one of the bullock-drivers took 
it to impede Martin's progress in searching for the trespassers. On page 
51, Tom asks for a description of the horse, in case he should see it along 
the track. Moriarty describes it as follows: ““Liver-colour; star and snip; 
white hind feet; bang tail.” On page 58 we are told that Bum’s mare 
—that is, the one he was riding the previous day—was left standing asleep 
by the fence when the camp broke up in such hurry. On page 60, 
Martin and a stranger arrive on the scene. The stranger describes in 
detail a horse which he had passed on the track, ridden by a red- 
headed fellow, and ‘Tom and Martin immediately recognize it as 
Martin's; and ‘Tom and the reader recognize the rider as Bum, for, 
on pages g and 14 we have been told that Bum has red hair. 

The mystery of the saddle is explained more than two hundred 
pages later, when the record shows ‘Tom again at Runnymede. A lad 
asks ‘Lom if he might be aowed to try out the saddle, because it 
reminds him of a saddle that had been stolen from him five months 
before by a “red-headed galoot” (p. 292). Notice Furphy’s art in this 
instance: ‘Tom remarks that the lad used the supposed 1esemblance 
of the saddles only as an excuse to try out the horse, whose reputation 
as a buckjumper had spread throughout the countryside; ‘Tom declines 
to accede to the request, knowing that Cleopatra would not buck 
immediately. following his earlier performance. Yet he realizes before 
he leaves Runnymede that the saddle was in fact stolen from the lad 
by Bum who left it in Tom’s keeping in the way already described. He 
asks Moriarty for the lad’s name and next day (p. 326) sends him a 
note with £3 for the saddle. Jack Frost—that is the lad’s name—is even 
more slow-witted than Collins, for he does not recognize that the 
saddle was his and is puzzled by receipt of the £3 (p. 352). 

On page 356, the stranger turns up, and remarks on the stolen horse, 
but Collins does not recognize him even when he displays the same 
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minute observation of horses in his description of Nosey Alf’s horse 
(p. 357) as he had shown in his description of Martin's horse (p. 62) 
and when he recognizes ‘Tom's horses; nor even when he refers again 
to “my chaps” on page 358 as he had done on page 62, and also mentions 
camping at the Balahs, on page 358, as he had done on page 62. (The 
stranger's name is Spooner |p. 358] and we meet him again in the Proem 
of Rigby’s Romance). 

This is probably the most complicated example of Furphy’s skill in 
the concealed plot. A similar system is used for the main plot, and for 
minor plots, such as the story of Rory O'Halloran and his family, the 
story of the incendiarism, the story of Tom Armstrong, the decline 
and fall of ‘Tom’s hopes for promotion, and other less important in- 
cidents. Clues are hidden in unobtrusive places, but their discovery 
is not too difficult. 


In the complex structure of Such Is Life, the slow, but not dull, 
intellect of Tom Collins is very important. He considers all events 
philosophically, often failing to see their real significance in the mist 
of philosophising that he winds around them. This factor is important 
in the concealing of clues in the plots. The reader’s attention is not 





drawn to them, because Tom Collins, the narrator, in his slow- 
wittedness, does not realize their connections with one another. He 
fails to see, for instance, that Nosey Alf is really Warrigal Alf’s lover, 
and he unknowingly tortures her with the information that Warrigal 
Alf had been quite close to her hut (p. 312). He does not even realize 
that she is a woman, though he remarks on all the evidence that reveals 
this fact to the reader. Furphy says, in the character of Tom Collins, 
that he has 

. an intuition which reads men like signboards; a limpid veracity; and a 


memory which habitually stereotypes all impressions except those relating to 
personal injuries. 





But this is not true of Collins. It shows his conceit and how much he 
is wrapped up in his own thoughts. This is important, since Collins 
does not realize that he is capable of misinterpreting events, and there- 
fore is never aware of the connections between events that the reader 
notices. For instance, he tells a very wrong version of Warrigal Alf’s 
life to Stewart; yet he claims to be able to “read men like signboards”’. 
His own false idea of his own capabilities causes him to miss the sig- 

P. 2 (1945 Ed.) 

€ P. 212 (1945 Ed.) 
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nificance of events, which Furphy intends him to miss, for the sake of 
the concealed plot. The pedantic circumlocution with which Collins 
tells the story is an essential part of the plan of the book, since the 
style and characterization of the narrator are determined and justified 
by the complete design. Collins's lengthy comments on life and on the 
theory of the novel are also essential to the form that Furphy has chosen, 
either as development of character, itself determined by the form, or 
as exposition of that form. That is, no element in this novel could be 
dispensed with, either in subject matter or in treatment. Nothing is 
superfluous; every litthe comment and every event is relevant. ‘The 
studied inconsecutiveness of the plot masks coincidence and removes 
any possibility of melodramatic manipulation. The commentator does 
not stand apart from the plot, as in many other novels, but is very much 
an integral part of it. In fact, he gives the book its unity, since all 
characters are related through their contact with him. 

The function of the structure of Such Is Life, then, is to give veri- 
similitude. The studied concealment of plot masks sequence of events. 
The whole grand organization is directed towards making the narrative 
true to life. Furphy does not adhere strictly to his plan of relating the 
events of one day per month, since all relevant events are unlikely to 
happen in twenty-four hours; therefore the account sometimes spills 
over into the following day. Then it is unreasonable to expect that the 
significant events should occur in one week, as the first plan would 





have required, or on the ninth day of every month, so he changes his 
plan for the sake of truth. He broke his first plan deliberately, since it 
could not be expected that he should by chance hit upon the day on 
which so many threads are drawn together. All these changes are camou- 





flages to avoid any impression of manipulation. 

Such Is Life is entirely fictional, yet it gives an account of events as 
they would occur in life, and at the same time has a complete artistic 
unity and a complex integration. A question arises: could the structure 
of Such Is Life be repeated? Could another writer use the same method 
of presenting a work of fiction so skilfully faithful to life and simultan- 


eously perfectly unified? Furphy said himself, in a letter to C. H. 
Winter: ** 


But the plan of the book musn’t be repeated; hence the next—now finished, 


** Winter, C. H.—Letters from Joseph Furphy—in the Bulletin, 16 January, 1935. 
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bar a little revision—will (please the pigs) appear as a solid yarn, cut into 
XXXVI chapters, each headed by a fairly apt motto, and the lot entitled 
Rigby’s Romance. 


Did Furphy realize that the hoax in the structure of Such Is Life was 
one that could only. be sprung once? Must Furphy’s great contribution 
to the art of realistic novel-writing remain unique? 





I Had No Human Speech 


I had no human speech, | heard 

the quail-thrush cry out of the stones, 
and cry again its crystal word 

across the mountain’s crumbling bones. 


I had no human word: beyond 

all words I knew the rush of ash- 

grey wings that gloomed in one respond 
storm-grey to swerve with crimson flash. 


The speech that silence shapes but keeps: 
a ruin and the writhe of thin 

ghost-gums against their rain-blue deeps 
of night and ranges I drank in. 


I lived where mountains moved and stood 
round me. I saw their natures change: 
deepening, fired from mood to mood, 

and found the kingfisher-blue range; 


and found, where huge dark heliotrope 
shadows pied a range’s power, 
mauve-purple at the foothills’ slope, 
parakelia, the desert flower. 


Yet, human, with unresting thought 
tormented, turned away from these 
presences, from converse sought 

with deserts, flowers, stones and trees. 


ROLAND E. RosBINson 
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Poems by Younger Contributors 


MY SULLEN CRAFTI* 


I strive on @ twisting, two-planed image, 

One of light 

Fled from the firewords of the forge, 

And muffled, frozen words 

Become the seeds 

Of waxen lines and youth's dull yellow thought. 


The smiling idiot sunlight only breaks 
To ineffectual day, 

The light is tinsel when it strikes. 

I walk a windy stage, 

The paint and rouge 

Is all my skill and image mimicry. 


I strive to pace the steel-tongued image song, 
But, babbling on 

With youth’s green, diabetic ring, 

The futile weaving word 

Has left obscured 

The vita! roses known but dimly seen. 





KEVIN J. PIPER 


* Compare Dylan Thomas, “In My Craft or Sullen Art’, Deaths and Entrances, page 36—Editor. 








FERNS 


Beneath a tree grow ferns that never sleep,: 
Fountains of singing rooted in rocks that live 
Beyond the hand of ash that set them there— 
Green honey, flowing from a granite hive. 


For sweetness tints those viscous blades and long 

And wavering in summer noons their rhythms climb 
From the labyrinthine heart of genesis 

Into laden beauty out of anvilled time. 
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Their loveliness no summer tells, but tongues 
Of the golden oak patent in silk bells, 
Chiming higher than love of a lithe dream 
That in cold flame and from the granite wells. 


And night shall close these eyes in fists of stars 
And roll a moon across this mind, but the ferns 
In their glacier world of deep gleams shall writhe 
Like a vine of life that in Forever burns. 


DAvID ROWBOTHAM 





THERE CAN BE NO RETURN 


There can be no return 
Now that the repeating telephone has told 
That you are gone are gone, 
But surely there is some way I can mould 
A new love to replace the former one. 
For, I remember, you were my creation, 
Yes, you were mine, for from the golden flame 
Of some steady candle I fashioned flesh, 
Shaped it, till it reached perfection 
In these, your lips, warm, red, and satin smooth. 
But now I am caught again in this old mesh; 
I shall recreate, give love another name, 
Call it Galatea, only to discover 
That you alone are my new lover. 
BRIAN FONE 








ESCAPE! 


When he escaped from the cage, tell me, did the bird 

Fly over the house making 

A farewell survey of the scenes seen 

From his prison, or like a leave-taking 

Guest, shamelessly sneaking away at midnight, without a word, 
Did he flutter, seeking the far fields of green? 

Was there any feeling (surely after 

This long capitivity to my enchantment some feeling 
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Was ingrained in his crimson breast!) 

Do you think, as he circled?—Oh, your laughter 

Is heartless! See the path, where I came stealing 

Early each morning, fearing to disturb his rest! 

See where the thistles dazzle the trailing hedge 

With their golden cups! Did the grey wings 

Dip in salute? or to the dwindling 

Creek? How often I knelt on the rocks at the edge 
Of these mountain waters, thinking of things 

Like crystal baths and soft grass tips to set his love kindling 
In answer to mine! I can hardly believe 

He would leave without giving, 

Yes, even this tiny creature, some tentative token 
Repaying my homage. The soul pattern I would weave,— 
Composed of the unattainable Mountains, negativing 
Their remoteness, and of the broken 

Moments of joy I knew in soft 

Cloud-shapes or flaming sunsets, enfolding their complete 
Beauty within one compass, now he has scattered aloft, 
Shaking like fetters my thoughts from his fleet 

Wings, the enchantments that gathered about him. 





I wonder in what dark hollow, at last 
He senses the remote world turned black 
And forbidding!—as my world has turned without him! 
His brave wings bearing him past 
Boundaries my fear would not trespass, whence there is no turning 
back. 
PETER BLADEN 








PATHS AWAITING THE MOONLIGHT 


Such is the struggle for beauty, 

A lonely path, 

White sand, wind-dusted leaves 
Among tall trees made inconspicuous 
While clouds scud over the moon. 


Such is the struggle for beauty, 

The tall pines 

That lift their rhythmic branches up and make 
No silhouettes among the stars. 
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Such is the struggle for beauty 

Ungilded trunks 

Among whose shadows no light makes 
Patterns, or slants in shoals and still cascades. 


Such is the struggle for beauty, 

Grass and fern 

Frond and leaf in shadow and undiscerned, 
Patterns in darkness hiding their phantasy. 


Yet, suddenly the clouds dip from the moon 

And wands are in the night 

With rapid magic 

Or creeping among the trees twin beams approach. 


Yes, suddenly a bow! of light expands 
To make its own enchanting world 
About the invader’s headlamps. 





Surely with such a sudden bounty, 
A wealth so easily gained 
Beauty has known no struggle but is 
Only a sense that’s sleeping. 
PETER BLADEN 





SEA EVENING 





While the lilac evening stayed 
A moment mournfully 

Through my senses whispers strayed, 
Sly tendrils from the sea. 


A white bird fletched a whitened bone 
Upon the grey wet sand, 

A night wind made its pursed-lipped moan 
Whine through a tree’s cupped hand. 


Dark drew in upon the waves, 
Veiled by the frail grey rain 
The wind that came from grey white graves 
Grieved with an ancient pain. 
Davip Eric HutcHison 
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INDIES BOUND 


Indies bound from Amsterdam and eager for sailing 
With hope of the Great South Land and possible empire 
‘There was a Dutch sea-captain, three hundred years ago 
Who, rounding the Cape too grandly, gambled the ocean east. 
Plunging on—with sails set out of the Java trade 

In still seas and sunlight or sudden storm, 

With the Southern Cross and a wake of fire 

And the night-time gasp of the turtle breathing 

With dugong and whale and fish that flew 

And a circle of ocean days on end 

Till a shore-line . . . and the look-out shouting of land. 
Salt-bush and stone and sand... . 

And he nailed a plaque to a post and sailed away 

With a mark in the log and a tale for taverns. 


Perhaps some naked savage with spear in hand, 
Black-skinned and bearded black, 
Roaming the barren beach in hope of sea-food from the storm 
Had looked with hand-shaded eyes into the setting sun 
And looked again 
And cried out in fear and wonder at a monstrous bird 
Riding the waves where the water was blue; 
Cried out, and ran to hide among the dunes and never knew 
That Hollander Dirk Hartog in his ship the ‘L’Eendracht’, 
Bearing all Europe in her keel, had touched Australia, 

A. McD. CAMERON 
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Chris Brennan: Reliquiae 


By R. G. Howartu 


A pocket-book of Brennan's kept in 1895-6 contains unfinished, un- 
published poems, with lines for and first or early versions of published 
poems, as follows: 

Pages 1-2. ““Eucalypti’: “Not Goethe here the pines of old” 
(untinished, unpublished). 

P. g. “March 16th”: “Brown mists of longing blur the land” (sub- 
scribed “C.B. 16/3/95"). “Deep mists’, etc., (Poems, 16). To his 
betrothed. 

Pp. 4-5. “Cor Christiani quid facit” (unfinished, unpublished). 

P. 6. “Our lives are sunder’d as the spheres” (unfinished, 
unpublished). 

Pp. 7-8. “When either side your narrow bed” (unfimshed, 
unpublished). 

P. g. Two lines, rhymed, of a quatrain (“And shall the living waters 
heed”, stanza 2, lines 2 and 4, Poems, 18). 

P. 10. “The grand cortege of glory and youth is gone” (unfinished). 
(Poems, 7.) 

Pp. 11-14. “Blue Flower”: “And does she still perceive, her curtain 
drawn” (subscribed “C.B., Aug. 31st 1895, 11.10 p.m.”’). (Poems, 19.) 
Of his betrothed. 

From other end of book: 

P. 8. “Lo, on the next Dominical” (unpublished).* 

Pp. 4-5. Notes on Lamia, Lilith, Kobold. Lilith is described as 
“night, on whom man begets not majesty, as Jove did, but shapes of 
Terror, devils, ghosts, and all evil creatures’ —the root of “Lilith”. 

Other matter in the notebook comprises cricket scores, notes on 
ancient vases, lists and definitions of French words, coaching notes, a 
time-table of University lectures, addresses and odd memoranda. 

The unpublished poems, probably none of which is addressed to 
his betrothed, follow. 





EUCALYPTI 
Not Geethe here the pines of old 
that round the unweeting Hermann’s-stone 


* Now printed in the Brennan Number of Southerly, p. 237. 
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brood o’er the setting sun or hold 
the night with wail for glories gone 


but straight the solitary seed 
Shoots in disdain 

first bursting in the blue, to heed 
nought but these elders, sky & main 


Comes still the puppet of thy thought 
(the peoples but its Broc ken Shade) 


that vast receives his newer joy 
still alter’d from his being’s heart 


o strong 
deep living in the living earth, 


might push my Soul to larger breath 
elad-gazing, with unwavering eye 


where on the hither side of death 
the dreaming sea-line climbs the skyt 


t The completed poem, which is among the Dowell O'Reilly Papers in the Mitchell Library, 
runs (text supplied by Mr G. A. Wilkes): 


SOMETHING AUSTRALIAN, Parrioric; for O'Rtitty, M.P., the BULLETIN, 
© the PUBLIC generalls 


not, Goethe, here the pines of old 
that round the imperial Hermann’s-stone 
brood o'er the sunken sun or hold 
-the night with wail for glories gone 


but straight the solitary seed 
shoots skyward in untaught disdain 





first in the blue bursting to heed 
naucht but these elders sky & main 


Whose Brocken-shade the empires are 
still comes the puppet of thy thought 
now by the clear Pacific bar 

to clearer contemplation brought 


That vast receives his newer cry 
still utter’d from his being’s dearth 
O strone born anchoret' so 1 


in the lwine earth 


my soul for larger breath 
th unwavering eye 
the hither side of death 
ing sea-line climbs the sky 


PXPLICHI 
very) 
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Cor Christiani quid facit 
laetum, quid aerumnas fugat? 
quid? gloriosa vox tua 
aeternitatis filia! 


audire cul non contigit 
nos iste non intelliget: 
quod st increpare desinit 
volente me non concinet 


fidelis ore callido 

carmen fovebat arduum: 
juxta canente tympano 
bene et sonante cymbalo. 


Verbum renuntias enim, 
et regna fulgurantia 
mortalibus quae gaudia 
severa castitas parat. 


Amore mortis ebrii 
vilam geremus arduam 


planctum nec intermittimus 
audire nocturnt maris 





nec auscultare mittimus 
planctum tenebrosi maris} 
qua solts ardor aequora 
primo 


Our lives are sunder’d as the spheres 
are parted by eternal scheme 

yours warmth 

mine but the solitary dream 


yet but your treachery laid waste 
the heaven of my long desire 
dismantled by the lightning’s haste 
and charr’d by passion’s nether fire 


No vengeance on your flushing head 
shall light from me in this 
but when you lie amongst the dead 
then strikes the hour of my 

[ bliss? 


t lo replace above two lines? 
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When either side your narrow bed 
waking you feel, and on your face 
pressing, & stretched beneath your head 
the horror of unlitten space, 


then will I steal to you & low 

upon your heart-strings for a lute 
sing you the secret songs | know 

the songs that in this world are mute 


Strange songs and 

where Death is wed to Memory 
the hollow fall of centuries 
their sole eternal harmony 


that you shall 

that which had lit the night for us§ 
and feel thro’ all your pallid blood 
the dire infinity of desire! 

the space that 

the lifeless mockery of night€ 


[he following translation of Cor Christiani quid facit, with notes, has been 
supplied by the Rev. Father Timothy Kelly: 

“What is it that rejoices the Christian heart and puts wretchedness to flight? 
Your glorious voice, O daughter of eternity. But he who has no ear for it will 
not understand us; and even though he no longer reviles, he will not, in spite 
of my eagerness, join in the song. The loyal Christian lingered over the sublime 
hymn with practised lips, accompanied by ringing timbrels and loud-sounding 
cymbals. For you proclaim the Word and the kingdom of light—joys that stringent 
chastity wins for mortals; and so we are rapturously in love with death while we 
drag out this straitened life, always within hearing of the moaning of the shadowy 





sea.” 

The metrical form of iambic tetrameters (Saturnian, based on stress not quan- 
tity) is the same as that most frequently found in the Catholic liturgy, that is, in 
the Missal and Breviary. 


$ First and fourth lines of stanza? 
First and fourth lines of stanza? 
© Second and fourth lines of stanza? 
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gloriosa vox: Seems to mean “good conscience’. Reasons: “the voice of con- 
science” a common phrase; Newman voices common Catholic thought when he 
says when he speaks of the emotions following a good conscience as “inward 
peace, lightness of heart”, Grammar of Assent, p. 108; the idea of conscience 
seems to fit “severa castitas” better than any other does. 

aeternitatis filia: St Paul, Hebrews, 8, 10: “I (God) will give my laws into their 
mind: and in their heart will I write them.” That is, dictate of conscience is 
the temporal, human manifestation of the eternal, divine law: common Catholic 
belief. 

The first stanza may however, though I think less naturally, refer to the 
Church. 

audire cui: Echo of passage from the Book of Wisdom (5, 3-4), read in the 
Mass of a Martyr. The persecutor says: “These are they whom we had sometime 
in derision and for a. parable of reproach. We fools esteemed their life madness 
and their end without honour.” 

fidelis ore: Singing, timbrels, and cymbals, are amongst the most frequent 
biblical symbols for joy. “Let them sing to him with the timbrel, for the Lord is 
well pleased with his people.”’—Psalm, 149, 3: “Praise him on high sounding 
cevmbals (in cymbalis benesonantibus), praise him on cymbals of joy.” 

Verbum renuntias: It seems to be “you proclaim”, “you” referring back to 
“gloriosa vox”. Verbum, God, second person of the Trinity, John 1, 1: “In the 
beginning was the Word: and the Word was with God: and the Word was 
God.”” This passage is read as the last Gospel in almost every Mass. 

regna: heaven. The phrase “the kingdom of heaven” is everywhere in Gospels. 

fulgurantia: shining light is one of the most frequent biblical figures for 
heaven. Cf. Apocalypse 21, where we find the heavenly city described in terms 
of gold, jasper, emerald, pearl, etc. 

castitas: essential Catholic thought—that heaven is won only by restraint. 

amore mortis: Cf. St Paul, Philippians 1, 23: “having a desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ.” 

planctum tenebrosi maris: The sea, as far as I know, does not come into 
Catholic symbolism. The lines seem quite original and characteristic. Cf. “So 
I sit and muse in this wayside harbour and wait... .”” (How old is my heart.) 
“But I, who have come from the outer night 
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Writer and Reader 


“GLORIOUS JOHN” 


John Dryden: The Clark Lectures, 1948-9. By David Nichol Smith (Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 7s. 6d.) 


Professor Nichol Smith's four Clark Lectures on Dryden's “Early Verse and 
Criticism”, “Plays”, “Satircs and Religious Poems” and ‘Translations, Odes, 
Fables” are the four chapters of his new book, which in the short space of 
ninety pages covers, with ample quotation, nearly all the work of one of the 
most versatile writers England has ever known. 

[here are, to be sure, some omissions and errors of proportion. The comedies 
receive hardly any attention (for the quixotic reason that Dryden himself 
“thought litthe of them’); the songs are mentioned but not fully appreciated; 
and one is astonished to find that in the section on the translations Lucretius 
is not even named. But it is still true to say that the most surprising feature 
of the book is its scope. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the clear demonstration of the continuity of 
Dryden's work. Between the plays and the longer poems, for example, Professor 
Nichol Smith finds a close connection: “Underlying all the extravagance and the 
bravura of the heroic plays we can trace a recurring and even continuous pre- 
occupation with problems which were soon to come to the surface and demand 
open discussion.” And the essay Of Dramatick Poesie is amply related to the 
work that followed it. The comments on individual sections are, however, often 
as good; it is pleasing to see Dryden hailed as “this great master of the prologue” 
md “our first great master of appreciative criticism” (his appreciation of 
Chaucer receives its full due) and to see a clear statement (following, perhaps, 
I. S. Eliot) of the difference between Dryden’s ode and the lyrics of the 
Romantics, without implication of inleriority: “This great ode (‘Alexander's 
Feast) is completely devoid of the sentimental clement—I use the word in no 
debased sense—which we find in the great odes of the nineteenth century. That 
may not be a deficiency, but it may help to explain why, as much as any of his 
works, ‘Alexander's Feast’ has had a varied reputation.” 

Ihe obvious danger of a book of this kind is that it will claim too much, 
will indulge in special pleading. | do find one example of this in the attempts 
to explain away some of the absurdities of the heroic plays. Quoting: 








Who dares touch her I love? I'm all o’er love: 
Navy, | am Love: Love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last, 


Professor Nichol Smith comments: “We will not believe that Dryden could have 
written such passages as these without a smile.” But surely when Dryden wrote 
later “I remember some Verses of my own Maximin and Almanzor which cry 
Vengeance upon me for their Fxtravagance”’, he was apologizing not for 
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his pandering to public taste but for what he could now see was a marked 
deficiency of his own. Nor had the fault been confined to his heroic plays. One 
need only quote from Annus Mirabilis: 

So here some pick out Bullets from the side, 

Some drive old Okum through each Seam and Rift: 


Their left-hand does the Calking-iron guide, 
The rattling Mallet with the right they lift 


(or recall from the same poem the picture of God putting out the fire of London 
with a kind of super fire-extinguisher) to make the point that an insensitivity to 
bathos was for long Dryden’s greatest weakness. as a poet. 

I could quarrel also with the choice of a “Pindaric paraphrase of Horace” 
(pages 75-6) to demonstrate that in Dryden's translations “the thought and the 
verse are in full correspondence”. Dryden certainly had the ability, like Cowley, 
to turn into verse another's thoughts; but, unlike Cowley, he was never better 
than when the verse form was the heroic couplet. A passage from the translation 
of the Third Book of Lucretius (where the thought was at least as congenial 
to the translator) would better have made the point. 

There are other occasions (as is inevitable in a book that covers so much in 
so little) when one feels that more could have been made of the material. When, 
for example, Professor Nichol Smith quotes Dryden on Science: 


Is it not evident, in these last hundred years (when the Study of Philosophy has been the 
business of all the Virtuosi in Christendome) that almost a New Nature has been reveal’d to 
us? that more errours of the School have detected, more useful Experiments in Philosophy 
have been made, more Noble Secrets in Opticks, Medicine, Anatomy, Astronomy, discover'd, 
than in all those credulous and doting Ages from Aristotle to us? so true it is that nothing 
spreads more fast than Science, when rightly and generally cultivated— 


he does so to make the point that the words have a familiar ring to us of the 
twentieth century. The more important point for Dryden studies is, I believe, 
how far Dryden was in advance even of his own age. His works need to be put 
alongside Temple’s cautious absurdities written at much the same time if his 
full distinction is to be seen. 





Nevertheless, recognizing that there have been several fine appreciations of 
Dryden, that, indeed, his rehabilitation has been one of the major achievements 
of twentieth-century criticism, | would say that Professor Nichol Smith’s book 
is the finest short appreciation we have. 

H. J. Over 





ENTRANCE TO ENGLISH 


English for Newcomers to Australia. Prepared by the Commonwealth Office for Education for 


the Department of Information. (Sydney, 1950.) 

This book now appears in its second and revised edition. Instructing groups 
of newcomers to Australia in English is a task that teachers, until a few years ago, 
had not been asked to face, and it set many problems, some of which could 
be solved only after experiment. Those who undertook to plan the teaching 
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must have been seized with its urgent importance for this book is surely evidence 
of the task bravely undertaken and painstakingly carried out. 

As is emphasized in the Foreword, the book is not for the pupil to work 
at alone. It does not instruct him, for instance, in the distribution or pro- 
nunciation of sounds, nor in word-stress. It is rather a text-book for the teacher 
to use with his pupils in the classroom. Furthermore it does not direct the 
teacher in methods to be used; for this purpose courses of teacher training 
and instruction are available, and a Handbook is in preparation. But it is a 
full and well-graded statement of what is to be practised by the pupils under the 
guidance of their teacher. 

The first lessons are concerned with topics internationally well-known: num- 
ber, the calendar, the time, and money. By the end of the book—there are four 
hundred pages—lessons have covered a multitude and variety of subjects, giving 
practice in the vocabulary and idiom involved in each. All these subjects have 
some connection with everyday experience or interest. They include, to name a 
few, cooking, weather reports, shopping, bushfires, proverbs, beaches, quotations, 
advertisements and abbreviations. 

Most of the emphasis is on the natural speaking of the language, which i 
of course as it should be; but, though it is obvious that the greatest part of the 
teaching will be through oral repetition, there are exercises in written English. 
Particularly useful must be those lessons which stress and drill the correct 
forms in phrases where error most frequently occurs. And mention must be 
made of the sketch-illustrations—most numerous in the earlier lessons—which are 
both graphic and amusing. 





H. M. SymMonps 





STONY BREAD 


Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo: New Documents in the History of a Collaboration. By E. R. 
Vincent. (Cambridge_ University Press, 1949. 10s. 6d.) 


A by-way in the literary history of the poet is explored from side to side and 
end to end by Mr Vincent in Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo. For the Fourth 
Canto of his Childe Harold, Byron needed fuller exposition of the Italian sub- 
ject-matter (especially modern literature) than he could fitly include in the 
poem itself. Accordingly he called upon his friend John Cam Hobhouse (alter- 
wards Lord Broughton de Gyfford) to supply this. In turn Hobhouse sought 
the assistance of the Italian poet Ugo Foscolo, who was then living in England 
as a voluntary political exile, and a friendship sprang up between the two, to 
be dissolved only after Foscolo had the impudence to propose marriage to the 
patrician’s sister. Hobhouse never acknowledged to Foscolo by name his con 
siderable debt, nor was Byron ever aware of it, though he “had his sus- 
picions”. Hobhouse’s notes will be found in the larger editions of Byron’s poems. 

The chief interest of Vincent's book is its further revelation of the extra- 
ordinary character of Foscolo, on whom he meditates a fuller study to be 
called Ugo Foscolo in English Society. Poor, but a master of several tongues and 
literatures, Foscolo supported himself in London chiefly by lecturing, and 
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took his place in the highest socicty. But his extravagance led to indigence once 
more, and “1824 saw the end of Foscolo as a social figure. There still remained 
a few miserable years during which a mysterious stranger, known variously as 
Mr Marriott, Mr Emerytt or Mr Florian, lived a furtive existence in the slums 
or on the outskirts of London. After eating the bitter bread of a literary hack 
he died in 1827”. By the extremely smug and self-satisfied Hobhouse, Foscolo 
had never been offered a penny for his contribution to the commentary on 
Childe Harold. But time has a way of squaring accounts, 
R. G. HowartH 





FROM STAFF-ROOM TO CANTEEN 


Three Australian Three-Act Plays. By Dymphna Cusack. (Australian Publishing Co., Sydney, 
1950. 8s. 6d.) 


The collection of these plays by Dymphna Cusack places the author amongst 
that small group of Australians who have more than one or two plays in print. 
“Morning Sacrifice’ has been published before and it is the earliest of the 
three plays to be produced. Comparing it with the latest play “Shoulder The 
Sky”, one cannot but notice the advance that Miss Cusack has made. In the 
first, the story and characters seem to come from a case-book of psychulogy 
rather than from life. Portia Kingsbury could hardly be described as an every- 
day type, as her persecution of Sheila Ray is the outcome of extraordinary 
emotion. Many of the teachers, too, veer from the normal. Gwyn Carwithen is 
obsessed by sex, though certainly driven to it by circumstance and in defiance of 
the general stafl-room attitude; and the attachment of Rose Hammond for 
Miss Pearl has an undercurrent of abnormality in it. The theme of the play 
resembles that of Lillian Hellman’s “The Children’s Hour” in the way its 
atmosphere of suspicion is produced by mere whifls of information, but, although 
in many ways Miss Hellman’s is the more moving play, “Morning Sacrifice’ 
is the more logical. The chief attraction of “Morning Sacrifice” is the delightful 
staff-room chatter which is humorous and disturbingly authentic. 

“Comets Soon Pass” has faults similar to those of the preceding play but 
this time the characters act out, not a psychological but @ social theory. Mrs 
Errington-Brown and Talbot are materializations of the hazy types conjured 
up by political spokesmen—the latter the socialist conception of the capitalist 
“boss” who spends his time grinding the poor worker and is without any 
redeeming qualities whatever. Trallie and Jack Smith, the Union Organizer, are 
the underdogs who possess not only unlimited courage but also hearts of gold. 
It is all too black and white. Hence the only convincing characters are those 
not coloured by politics, Mrs Denver, Denver and Elaine, and the most pleasing 
scenes of the play are those which take place between them. But not only 
are most of the characters politically symbolic puppets, in addition the situation 
is obviously manipulated. Stranded by a flood, a miscellaneous group of people 
take refuge in the home of Dr John Smith of Currawong Valley. Then it is 
revealed that the people are bound together by a series of strange coincidences. 
As a result of this short period of enforced relationship with each other, of the 
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interaction of their characters and the numerous revelations made, they finally 
set out to lead changed lives. Only the two who live on the froth of life, 
Mrs Errington-Brown and Denver the artist, depart unaffected. 

It is just as well the author abandons this formulized type of play in 
“Shoulder The Sky”. At last we meet real people, members of the forces and 
their girls, canteen workers and, with the exception of Mrs Stanwell-Rock who 
is dragged in as a jab at the idle rich, they think and act like normal human 
beings. The situations occur without any manipulation of plot; if anything, 
there is not quite enough plot to hold the play together, the only constantly 
recurring interest being the discussions on the expected return of Mrs Fitz- 
gerald s sons, and the final tragedy. Miss Cusack presents scenes with forthright- 
ness—the good-time girls, and the young soldier drunk on cheap wine—which 
might not win the approval of either the morally or the physically squeamish. 
But the whole play is pervaded by that spirit of fellowship which is engendered 
by experiences suffered and shared. The action passes like changing patterns in 
a kaleidoscope but the separate stories are sufficiently related to prevent the 
play trom becoming completely episodic. Once again we see the author is 
happiest presenting light conversation. She underplays emotion and when mixed 
with the general banter the deeper note of tragedy is unobtrusive but ever 
present. 

It appears that Miss Cusack is at her best when treating character and situation 
objectively, when she is content to present what she has seen and is not grinding 
a personal or political axe. Is it that she is so impatient with society matrons 


and people whose politics and outlook differ from hers that she doesn’t take 
time to study them and so resorts to caricature, or is she hopelessly biased? 

In the light of the latest play can we assume that Miss Cusack has come 
a long way from the school room? 


MIRIAM GODFREY 





ENDS IN SIGHT 


The Chinese Camellia. By Helen Heney. (Collins, London, 1950. &s. 6d.) 
Drama in Ostend. By Salomon Dembitzer. (The Villon Press, Sydney, 1950. 14s. 6d.) 


The Chinese Camellia, by Helen Heney, is a first novel. It is set in the south- 
coastal district of New South Wales in the middle years of the past century, 
and is the story of a family’s reaction to a beautiful Chinese concubine who 
arrives one day as a present to its head, Nathan Bent. Bent has founded a town- 
ship called Camellia. He is a powerful, purposeful man, one who gets things 
done: but as well he is a connoisseur of beautiful things. Flowers, books, and 
furniture are the substance of his inner life rather than people, of whom he 
is a kindly but dispassionate observer. When the girl arrives he installs her, 
moved by her beauty and graciousness, and by a feeling of pity for her. His 
wife and grown-up children, however, react very differently. Maud, the wife, 
and Laura, the elder daughter, sce the Chinese as a threat to the family’s peace 
and security, and are ready to take strong measures to be rid of her; Michael 
and Bella, the two other children, are more susceptible, ready even (in different 
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senses) to take the Chinese’s side. The family, as a result, breaks up. The Chinese 
brings into play all their centrifugal tendencies and sets them on to new paths. 


This novel has many merits. It is well written and carefully constructed; its 
plot is developed logically and its characters are plausible. In the portrayal of 
the Chinese herself, the White Camellia, as she is called, there is great skill. 
The girl has a quality rather than a character, and though she speaks hardly 
a word and is perfectly passive throughout, Miss Heney manages to keep her 
steadily in the foreground. The impression is conveyed that in Nathan Bent's 
household it is not she who is alien, but Bent’s wile and children themselves. 
She matches its atmosphere more truly than they. 

In other respects the novel is less satisfactory. The reader is allowed to 
anticipate, not the details of the plot, certainly, but at any rate its outline. 
Events are foreseen too soon. So many undercurrents of tension between the 
Bents are shown that from the start some kind of collapse seems inevitable, and 
there is not much doubt as to what form it will take. The novel holds no 
surprises. Characterizations, however, are well done. Vhere are many flashes 
of observation and insight, and these are enlivencd by good dialogue. In 
Maud and in Laura there is considerable depth; in Bent an eflect, anyhow, of 
depth. 

The main weakness lies, perhaps, in Miss Heney’s persistent stressing of a 
particular scene and atmosphere. The landscape, as she decribes it, is over- 
rich. She creates an impression of flamboyant colours, strong perfumes, lush 
scenery, and, above all, perpetual stillness. She gives us the South Coast authen- 
tically enough, but only in its tranquil aspect. No southerly buster ever blows 
through Nathan Bent’s garden, and it would be a good thing if one did. 
The atmosphere is unnecessarily airless, and its effect is to impede the action 
and render the characters indistinct. 

Even more clearly foreseeable are the happenings in Drama in Ostend by 
Salomon Dembitzer. In this novel the whole course of the action is expected by 
the reader, and the fate of the hero is never in doubt. It is a story of a gambler. 
Sylvian Hagel, the man in question, arrives one day at Ostend, on his way to 
Paris, and a chance acquaintance persuades him to spend a few days there. 
He goes to the casino and wins modestly at roulette, watching with curiosity 
the passion of the other gamblers, who play as if their lives depended on their 
winning. Hagel returns to the casino to play again, enticed by the idea that 
money may so easily be made. This time he loses. He plays again and again, 
and loses again and again. At last he is ruined and ready for suicide, his health 
fatally undermined by anxiety. 

The novel is filled with characters who suffer precisely the same fate. ‘Those 
in the more advanced stages warn new-comers to leave gambling alone before it 
is too late, yet remain in Ostend themselves, hoping to recover their losses by 
going on playing. They do not succeed. The law that decides where the little 
ball shall come to rest on the wheels is inscrutable. As the gamblers are ruined, 
their fortunes and possessions gone, they fling themselves into the sea to drown. 

As a study of the psychology of one gambler, Drama in Ostend is good; as a 
study of many gamblers it is not. The reader will accept Hagel’s fascination with 
roulette, and even feel something of the force that draws him back and back 
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to the casino, increasingly compelled; but whether he will accept the idea 
that all gamblers succumb to the game to the same extent is another matter. 
The disproportion of the book lies in the author's neglect of the man of 
ordinary caution who, having played and lost, is ready to leave off. In this, 
and in his concentration on life inside the casino—as if the ordinary day-to-day 
affairs and emotions of life outside it had no power over anybody's imagina- 
tion—Salomon Dembitzer reduces the plausibility of his novel. The world he 
creates is exciting, but unreal and not very probable. The book will hold the 
reader's attention until he gets to the last chapter and sees the hero come to his 
sticky end, but it is not likely to hold his mind for long after he has put it 


down. 
ALEC BOLTON 





PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


Policies and Potentates. By The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes C.H., K.C., M.P. (Angus and Robert 
son, 1950. 15S.) 

In Policies and Potentates Mr W. M. Hughes pursues his alliterative way from 
his earlier book of reminiscences, Crusts and Crusades. Those who, after their 
reading of Crusts and Crusades, looked forward to such a book will be somewhat 
disappointed, for the vigour has slackened and the edge to the writing is 
blunted. The lively reminiscences have given way too often to pedestrian 
prattlings of a past period. Readers who can recollect this period tor themselves 
will find greatest interest in the book. 

‘The reminiscences are divided into two sections: “At Home” and “Abroad.” 
“At Home” begins with a chat about the 1894 Parliament, takes us through the 
days of Federation and presents many public figures of the time. “Abroad,” the 
larger section of the two, gives Mr Hughes's experiences as an international 
statesman. This section is likely to have the wider appeal. 

One is struck by the number of people Mr Hughes manages to meet in the 
250 pages of the book. It is, indeed, a book of meetings—an index to names 


needs two double-columned pages. 
KEN Levis 





“QUOS DEUS PERDERE VULI 
frna, 1950 (Ed. Hedley Bull and D. M. Scott); Hermes, 1950 (Ed. Anthony Gallagher); 
Vesperis, 1g50 (Ed. George Maltby and Alan McLeod); Descant, ig50 (Ed. Eula Guthrie and 
\lan McLeod). 

Student magazines usually claim attention more for their interest than their 
merit: as the issues for 1950 are not, in any high degree, cither interesting or 
meritorious, their value is to be found chiefly in individual articles and poems. 

Arna, the magazine of the Arts Society, has an effective short story, ‘The 
Catapult”, and a poem or two of some interest, but is otherwise disappointing. 
One contributor writes “In Defence of the Science of History”, another offers 
some thoughts on “The Academic Tradition”, but still there is no “intellectual” 
article of any consequence, nor is there any able piece of literary criticism. Arna 
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is not free of misprints, and shares with Hermes the misfortune of being illus- 
trated. 

The cover-design of Hermes gives an impression of chaos which is not dis- 
pelled, immediately, by the contents. As this magazine contains little poetry 
and no creative prose, it is apparently meant to stand or fall by its intellectual 
contributions—and clearly, it must fall. While the articles on Frank Wilmot 
and Peter Hopegood achieve a measure of competence, those on law and religion, 
biochemistry, negro music and Vedantic thought would sccm to represent energy 
misapplied; the article by Margaret Clarke on “Essays in the University of 
Sydney” fails signally to exemplify its own precepts; and the only two contribu 
tions that attempt to be diverting—“Hermes” and “A Dissertation upon Mon- 
sters”— have quite the opposite effect. The presence of the names of June 
Hartnett, Harold Fallding and Reba Ginsburg confers some merit on the poetry 
section. 

Vesperis, published by the Evening Students’ Association, had the dual func 
tion in 1950 of providing a literary magazine for evening students and of com- 
memorating the “semi-centenary” of their Association, It is therefore the most 
staid publication of the group. Vesperis is distinguished by a tribute to A. J. A. 
Waldock by Ian Maxwell, a short story by Ken Levis, and a careful study 
of Gay’s The Beggar's Opera by Alan McLeod. It also contains a brief history 
of the E.S.A., a list of past presidents, and other material relevant to its purpose— 
besides two cartoons which are not. 

Without quite endorsing the claim of its editors that Descant, the magazine 
of the Teachers’ College, “has reached a very fine standard this year”, we may 
agree that it improves upon the previous issues. Descant is the infant of the 
University magazines, more uneven in its quality than they, and more varied in 
its range. It includes a deft short story, “Leaving Home”, a one-act play of 
merciful brevity, two sober articles on Furphy and Saroyan, two poems—‘‘After- 

*—that stand out from the rest, and a great deal 





maths” and “A Bitter Measure’’- 
of the kind of writing more often found in school magazines, and more properly 
left there. Descant shows more promise than achievement, but its immaturities 
are preferable to the rigor mortis of Hermes, 

G. A. WILKES 








JOSEPH FURPHY: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliographical check-list published in Biblionews tor July 1950 is the 
outcome of two things: an inquiry into the number of copies of the first edition 
of Such Is Life, and the chance discovery in the files of the Bulletin of a story 
generally considered to have been unpublished. The answer to the first inquiry 
would, if the number of copies sold were smatl, provide an interesting sidelight on 


the struggle of the novel to survive. The second should lead to a search to deter- 
mine how many supposedly unpublished storics have appeared. 

The most significant result of the rescarch is that Furphy emerges as an 
author who had a great deal more published in his short writing life than is 
generally supposed. But the story of his books and writings and their publish- 
ing is, perhaps, a unique chronicle in Australian publishing, and the notes on 
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the books, short stories, essays, poems and paragraphs, which follow, will in- 
dicate something of it. It goes without saying that | am indebted for many of 
the details to Miss Kate Baker and Miles Franklin, as well as to others whose 
articles are listed in the “Furphiana” section of the check-list. 


Such Is Life, Being Certain Extracts from the Diary of Tom Collins. 

In April 1897 J. F. Archibald of the Bulletin handed to A. G. Stephens, 
then editor of the Red Page, the following note: 
Circumstances compel me to solicit a private reply of twe or three words only. T have just 
finished writing a full-sized novel, title, Such Is Life, scene Riverina and Northern Vic.; temper 
democratic; bias, offensively Australian. Now what publishing firm should T communicate with 

Melbourne preferably, but not necessarily? Tam absolutely in the dark here, and have 

no other referee. | am, Sir, Yours very truly, Jostpm Furriny (Lom Collins 

Stephens solicited the manuscript and for the next six years “the mammoth 
uncovered at Shepparton” was being prepared for the public. Large portions 
were removed to make it sizable. The Southern Cross gave way to the Waratah 
as a cover design; Alf Vincent, artist, was hired and fired, the author in a note 
to William Cathels writing, “I have to see that he doesn’t draw bushmen in bell- 
toppers or horses bucking with their tails in the air.” But it was Vincent's 
dilatoriness rather than lack of ability which led to his dismissal, and the book 
appeared without illustration. 

August 1903 saw it on sale. Despite the long preparation and full use of the 
Bulletin’s publicity resources, as well as generally favourable reviews, sales were 


disappointing. By December 1903 Stephens was writing to Furphy, “Sales last 


” 


month about 40. Expect it to drop to 25 monthly and stay there.” They were 
probably worse than that, for Stephens confesses that at the time he left the 
Bulletin two-thirds of the edition remained unsold. 

Stephens’s vague statement raises the problem mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. How few were the copies which, passing from reader to reader, 
whetted public interest to the point where publishers were prepared to take a 
risk with a new edition? Collectors are aware of the relative scarcity of the first 
edition, which now commands a high price. Stephens pointed out in one of 
his numerous letters to Furphy that the financial risk of publication was great 
and based his estimate on an edition of 2000 copies. If this was the number sub- 
sequently printed then only 7oo had left the publishers by 1907. 

Miles Franklin was unable to throw any light on the question. In reply to 
an inquiry she stated that it was difficult to verify facts owing to the passage 
of time and even at the Bulletin othce (to quote her own words) “. . . not one 
person of the days of Such Is Life’s passage remained—alas, so like are we to 





grass. 

But Kate Baker was able to provide a valuable clue from the records of the 
Specialty Press which, in 1917, as a result of her activity, brought out the 
second issue or edition (it is a mixture of both), known to-day as the “Kate 
Baker Edition”. She bought from the Bulletin the remainder of their edition, 
replaced the preliminary pages with an insertion of twelve pages, including a 
title page and preface by Vance Palmer; 825 copies of this new prefatory matter 
were paid for. 

Reverting to Stephens’s statement that two-thirds of the first edition remained 
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unsold in 1907 and that about 825 copies made up the second issue, it might 
be assumed that about 250 copies comprised the original edition. But in the ten 
years prior to the advent of the “Kate Baker Edition” it is only reasonable to 
assume that odd copies would be sold, others destroyed in storage, and yet others 
go the way of many other things. Allowance, too, should be made for Stephens’s 
tendency to dramatize a situation in which he saw himself justified as both 
editor and prophet. Taking everything into consideration, the original printing 
would seem to have been at least 2000 copies. Of this number about half would 
have the Bulletin imprint; the balance would be made up of review copies and 
the remainder purchased by Kate Baker. 

The third edition was at the same time the first English edition and came in 
1937 trom Jonathan Cape. It was edited by Vance Palmer, whose task it was 
to make the text suitable for English readers. His abridgments were such as to 
make for emasculation. Many of the soliloquies disappeared altogether, the fam 
iliar “(ady.)"” was replaced by a mildness never dreamed of by teamsters, and the 
“offensive bias” was gone. Hartley Grattan, an ardent American Furphyite, wrote 
in 1937, “. . . lately, however, an abridged and otherwise edited version, put 
out by an English publishing house, has becn offered tor sale in Australia, Far 
from satisfying the growing Australian curiosity about this classic book, the 
truncated version has whetted it. This is right and proper for ‘samples’ are only 
useful if they lead those who taste to demand a full-size portion.” 

Iwo of the very few English reviews of this edition are worth noticing if 
only to prove the failure of the editorial experiment. Both reviewers seem to 
have missed the point of the story. The Times Literary Supplement critic attacked 
Furphy vigorously because of “. . . his egalitarianism which in England would 
be considered as a form of barracking a class (which) with apologies to the 
shade of Furphy may be called people of breeding”. But he does concede that 
the author is “a sensitive observer who must have consorted with educated 
people . . . . What worries him is ugliness, physical or moral, in distress; and 
his phrasing, when he so pleases, supports his claim to the philosophic mind to 
the extent that words such as ‘isocratic, isothermal, geodesic, mana, gnomon,’ 





are correctly used. . . 

In the London Sunday Times there is a tribute to Furphy’s artistry: “Collins 
uses words as fine weapons to prick the meaning and to slay irreverance. His 
paragraph on noses is reminiscent of Lamb on ears; his description of a bush- 
man swearing is worthy of an unrepentant Job. He has all the savoir faire of 
meaning of Old Testament Prophets ... he makes no concessions to the 
effete mind.” Further comment on these reviews will be found in All About 





Books, June 1937. 

In Australia this “Cape-Vance Palmer” edition had a mixed reception. Dyed 
in-the-wool admirers of Such Is Life were dismayed by it, but the wrangling 
among the reviews and critics on the question of the editing led, as Grattan had 
foretold, to an eager curiosity about the book and a renewed demand for a 
complete text. 

Owing to the outbreak of war, publication was delayed and it was not until 
1944 that the fourth edition appeared. It was published by Angus and Robertson 
Lid; forty years earlier this firm had been suggested to Furphy as likely pub- 
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lishers by A. G. Stephens who classed the proprietors as “Scotch but canny”. 
The first impression of this reprint of the 1g03 edition consisted of three thous 
and copies; two further impressions have since followed—one of 5000 and anothet 
of 3000 copies. Such Is Life had come into its own. 

Phe filth edition has appeared from the Chicago University Press and is thus 
the first American edition. it was published in Octobcr 1948 and is a photo- 
wraphic reproduction of the 1944 Angus and Robertson edition. There is a 
long biographical note by Hartley Grattan which is an important contribution 
to Furphiana, and a dust-wrapper depicting incidents from the story. It received 

vourable notices, David Daiches going so far as to say: “It is certainly a power- 
| ind engrossing work, with an almost epic quality... . Such Is Life is some 
thing the U.S. ought to have produced in the nineteenth century and didn’t 
something that no country except Australia seems to have produced during that 
period of its development~a real fronticr (or immediately post-fronticr) novel.” 
In his note Hartley Grattan says: “The book is far more alive to-day than at the 
moment of its publication,” and it must be agreed that for Such Is Life the 
drought has broken. 


Righy’'s Romance 


Although Righy’s Romance was the third of Furphy’s books to achieve the 
dignity of book form it was published as a serial in the Barrier Truth ten years 
before The Poems. lt was, too, originally an integral part of the first draft of 
Such Js Life and its excision caused the author some misgiving. He considered 
the message it embodied—observations on moral aspects of Socialism—as an 
important contribution to political thought of the time. 

Furphy contessed, in numerous letters, that the slow progress towards pub- 
lication of Such Is Life wearied him; that the next novel, Righy’s Romance, on 
which he had worked whilst fretting against the delay, was of far better stuff. 
Phen the comparative failure of his first novel meant that the publishers were 
unwilling to risk the second. After sending the manuscript to a number of editors 
he offered it gratis to the Sydney Worker, the Melbourne Tocsin, and the Perth 
Western Mail, by cach of whom it was rejected. 

Ultimately, mr rg05, Robert Ross, a well-known radical editor, accepted it 
as a serial for the Barrier Truth, a journal which Furphy described as being of 
“some democratic tonnage”. Dr Lloyd Ross, a son of the editor, wrote in the 
Sydney University Union Recorder (13 June, 1946) something of its reception by 
the Broken Hill miners. It was published in full although the typesetting and 
printing of the journal left a great deal to be desired, and it remained buried 
in the files until long after the author's death. 

In 1920 Miss Kate Baker, in agreement with Robert Ross, entered it in the 
competition then being conducted by C. J. deGaris who was out after that literary 
bunyip., “ Phe Great Australian Novel”. It tailed to win a prize but the enter- 
prising if not always scrupulous deGaris had formed a publishing company and 
published the novel in 1921. This version differed greatly from the original pub- 
lication, being severely edited. Details concerning publication are meagre and 
are best summed up in a reply from Kate Baker: “. . . just after its publication 
deGaris went crash in the Kendenup affair, R's R was edited first by H. H. 
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Champion, then the task was delegated to Mr Peter Newmarsh . . . it was 
greatly cut.” From a later letter came: “I am not sure of the number of copies 
of Rigby’s Romance published by C. ]. deGaris. 1 only know that neither Mr 
R. S. Ross nor myself got a penny from the publication.” 

The first edition was issued in cloth with an illustrated dust jacket. In part 
through deGaris’s financial crash the edition was ultimately remaindered and 
sold in paper covers. 

The second edition, edited by R. G. Howarth, and published by Angus and 
Robertson Ltd in 1946, consisted of 5000 copies. The text was that of the serial- 
ized version and includes all portions omitted from the deGaris edition. The 
A. G. Stephens preface to the 1g21 edition has been included and the volume 
can be welcomed as a definitive edition. The present whereabouts of the original 
manuscript is unknown. 


The Poems of Joseph Furphy 


Shortly after Furphy’s death in 1912 Miss Kate Baker began her self-imposed 
task of raising the work of Furphy to its rightful stature in Australian literature. 
She collected Furphy’s verse from various sources, including autograph books, 
and was making some progress when World War I intervened. Publication 
was delayed until 1916, and whatever the reasons, the volume which bore 
the imprint of the Lothian Publishing Company was a disappointment. The 
Bulletin reviewer (15 February 1917) put the position clearly: “It seems a 
pity, since the volume may have some historical importance, that it is disfigured 
by obvious misprints.”” As a matter of interest, the misprints were listed and 
published in Southerly, Vol. 6, No. 3. 

The cost of the 500 copics comprising the edition was borne by Miss Baker, 
who writes that she sold them all but showed a very slight profit. The reviews 
were generally not enthusiastic and Bernard O'Dowd used the preface which he 
contributed as a medium for expressing his appreciation of Such Js Life. 

The Poems includes most of Furphy’s mature work; twelve of them were 
published in the Bulletin, “Brahm” appearing in the Christmas issue of the 
year of Furphy’s death. Miles Franklin has published some of his earlier work 
as part of her full-length study: Joseph Furphy: The Legend of a Man and His 
Book. In it, also, she makes reference to two volumes of manuscript verse which 
were lent by the author’s mother to a friend and lost. 








The Buln-Buln and the Brolga 


Although heralded as Furphy’s third novel, The Buln-Buln and the Brolga 
was considered by the author himself as a short story. Like Rigby’s Romance, it 
formed part of the first draft of Such Js Life, but unlike that novel, it contained 
no message for mankind. The original draft was largely rewritten and in this 
story we have a brilliant study of fanciful lying. 

After Furphy’s death Miss Kate Baker sent it to various editors but it was 
considered too big for most Australian magazines and she eventually gave Robert 
Ross the manuscript. A number of typescripts were made and were used to supply 
the text of the edition issued in cloth with blue dust jacket by Angus and 
Robertson Ltd in 1948. The edition comprised 000 copies and has a synopsis and 
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a preface by R. G. Howarth in which he deals with its place in the Furphy canon 
and explains the nature of the book which would provide for the general 
reader an admirable introduction to Furphy’s other writings. Mr Howarth was 
responsible for the separate publication and editing of the story. 


Short Stories, Articles, Paragraphs 


Phe most complex and difficult: problems connected with the check-list arise 


from the short stories and articles. So litthe appeared to be known about them 
that in 1938 E. E. Pescott published The Life of Joseph Furphy with an appended 
list of manuscripts which he claimed as unpublished. The Bulletin reviewer 
perpetuated the legend by repeating the list in full. 

Miles Franklin's tuli-length study of Furphy (1944) did something to remove 
the misconception, as she made definite mention of the publication of some of 
the stories. On checking these references it was found that other stories in the 
list had been published, chiefly in the Bulletin and Steele Rudd's Magazine. One 
article, “Black Australia”, not listed by Mr Pescott, achieved the Red Page, and 
much of the same material was used in the short story, “A Vignette of Port 
Phillip’. Another of the stories, “Three Half Crowns”, almost reached the 
public much earlier than it did. It was at the galley stage when Archibald with- 
drew it on the score that it was too coarse. Southerly published it in 1946. 

If the list of unpublished manuscripts has been considerably reduced by 
this present inquiry, a continuous look-out in journals will possibly reveal more 
of them. Some of those listed or known to have been written have disappeared, 
and Miss Baker reports that she lent some manuscripts to Grant Hervey who 
promised to submit them to oversea editors. She never saw them again. But that 
does not prove them to have been unpublished. In one letter she specifically 
mentions the loss of “Here Be Truths”, which Furphy considered to contain 
some of his best work. It appears to have been the title of his collection of short 
stories prepared for the press. Under this title, the re-collected short stories 
edited by R. G. Howarth will be published during the coming year. 

Some paragraphs. have been listed too, and whilst the search for such fugi- 
tive things may be inconclusive, at least those located show definite and un- 
mistakable signs of Furphy’s style. At this time it may be difficult to trace some 
of them, since Furphy may have used a nom de plume, now unknown. Although 
they are mainly signed “Tom Collins” or “Tom C.”, his first contribution to the 
Bulletin was signed “Warrigal Jack”. 

The check-list of verse is made up of those poems which appeared in the 
Bulletin and all which appeared in The Poems of Joseph Furphy (1916). 


Furphiana 


Under this heading are listed books, reviews and articles dealing with the 
man and his work. It is not complete; it is doubtful if a complete list of such 
references could be made, as there is a steadily increasing number of Furphy items 
coming into print. An attempt has been made to list those which will provide 
the student with a useful approach to the study of the books. It is interesting 
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to note that C. Hartley Grattan, in the “Selected Bibliography” appended to his 
terminal essay on Furphy in the American edition of Such Is Life, is of the 
opinion that a useful book might be made of them. 

WALTER W. STONE 





COMMONWEALTH LITERARY FUND AID TO SOUTHERLY 


The Commonwealth Literary Fund has agreed to guarantee the English 
\ssociation against loss on the publication of Southerly to the extent of £400 
lor the period from October 1950 to October 1951. (A similar guarantee has 
been made to the University of Melbourne for the publication of Meanjin.) This 
welcome assistance is due largely to the personal interest of the Prime Minister, 
Mr R. G. Menzies, in Australian literature and writers. Mr Menzies is Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Commonwealth Literary Fund. ‘The 
Associaton has expressed its appreciation to him and to the Fund. 

It is proposed to pay all contributors to Scutherly except reviewers, who 
retain the copies of the publications they receive. The continuance of the guar- 
antee is to be hoped for. 





LANG SYNE 


Phillip-street. Six o’clock p.m., winter time. 

Myself, momentarily without a bean, cold; . . . disgruntled . . . staring at 
a famous newspaper pub. over the way. Hubbub inside: then, suddenly, a door 
whacked open. Young men fell out and began to jump up and down as though 
the pavement was hot to their feet: but, actually, a song-in-the-head wouldn't 
let them keep still. They held hands and buckled and bowed against the inside 
light, shouting words of my own... summat about a Scotch fiddler (18th 
century style)... 





For Waxy, he gies the tune you know, 
To tickle the leg richt dune the toe. 


Continuous rubbish; to as gusty an air as ever crossed the sea. 

While I stopped, looked, and listened, the Devil took them, still skelpin’ an’ 
rairin’, to the end of the street. And, ‘fore God, I desired to be young; to be a 
boy of the same timbre, character, quality . . . whichever it is. 

Jack Lindsay, Phil Lindsay, Ken Slessor, Adrian Lawlor and George Finey; 
I think. 





HucH McCrae 





IN MEMORY: 
JOYCE EYRE 


Joyce Eyre (Mrs Norman Phillips), Lecturer in English Literature in the 
University of Tasmania and Vice-President of the ‘Tasmanian section of the 
Fellowship of Australian Writers, died on g October 1950, Her visit to Sydney 
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during 1946, in quest of material for lectures on Australian literature, will be 
recalled. She had a pleasant personality and was unusually forthright in speech. 
In Hobart she did much for the advancement of drama and for the study of 
our literature. She was a granddaughter of the explorer Edward John Eyre. 


MRS J. LE GAY BRERETON 


Laura Winifred Le Gay Brereton, widow of Professor John Le Gay Brereton, 
died in Sydney on 18 October 1950. Her literary portrait as a girl and as a 
wife may be found in his Landlopers and Knocking Round. The collection of 
her husband's Writings on Elizabethan Drama, which was published in 1948, 
was dedicated to her. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Southerly. 

Dear Sir, 

In the review “Poets of Three Countries”, Southerly No. 3, 1950, Miss Herring 
accuses the Jindyworobaks of being “still lost in their dream of Alcheringa, per- 
suading themselves that the basis for a vital contemporary Australian culture 
is to be found somewhere in darkest Arnhem Land”. I contend that it is 
the trust of the poet, especially in these days of shattered values, to discover the 
source of his spiritual sustenance. Has Miss Herring ever considered whether 
the Jindyworobak’s Australia and Alcheringa could be an Australian counter- 
part of, say, Wordsworth’s Lake Country and his pantheistic conception of its 
mountains, moors and fells? Or could it be that Miss Herring is so steeped in 
and dominated by traditional English literature that she finds it impossible to 
admit of such a force as an equally uncompromising Australian literature? 

I am further bewildered by your reviewer when verse from the “Lyre-Bird 
Writers” first volume, Language of the Sand, which is indicated as being from 
“darkest Arnhem Land”, is revealed as being capable of “flinging a palette of 
brilliant colours—red, black, purple, jade-green—in our faces”. This is a con- 
tradictory remark which unhappily echoes a dogmatic judgment of another 
traditional critic, Ruskin. 

Miss Herring also finds in this book “a fanatical preoccupation with a sub- 
ject matter supposed to be ‘real’ and appropriate”. Again I ask, does your re- 
viewer take exception to the preoccupation with the subject matter of such 
English nature poets as Wordsworth, John Clare or Edward Thomas? Apparently 
too such words as “Billabong” and “Ghost-gum” offend Miss Herring's pure 
taste. It is to be regretted because such words have been accepted into the lan- 
guage and, I contend, are giving it fresh vigour, colour and significance. 

The subject matter of Language of the Sand, which the review states is 
“supposed to be peculiarly ‘real’ and appropriate” has, for its fidelity, earned the 
appreciation of at least three of Australia’s, and one of England's, foremost 


poets and critics. 
It may interest your reviewer to know that the last section of Language of 
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the Sand was written before the author had heard of the Jindyworobak group. 
Admiration for their ideals, their courage and integrity has bocn the basis of his 
association with the group. The “Lyre-Bird Writers” are a group of Australian 
writers publishing their verse which is, it is contended, the product of their own 
individual ideals, and is dictated by no group whether respectable or disrespect- 
ful. 

Since their appearance in 1938 the Jindyworobaks have been branded, or 
rather cicatrized, for having the courage ol their literary convictions, The attitude 
of this latest review is an outmoded one but it docs provide an explanation as 
to why, in the past, the Jindyworobaks had need of a “I inatical” inteerity. 


ROLAND E. ROBINSON 


Miss Herring writes: 


There are one or two points in Mr Robinson's letter which I should like 
to comment on. 

I have considered the question whether the Jindyworobak’s Australia and 
Alcheringa could be an Australian counterpart of \Vordworth’s Lake Country 
and my answer is no, because the Jindyworobaks do not merely accept their 
natural environment as Wordsworth did, but try to insulate their cultural en 
vironment by rejecting traditions which, whether we like it or not, are part of 
our heritage. I haven't the slightest objection to words like “billabong” being 
used when they are needed (and would condemn any attempt to avoid them), 
though a parade of such words for the sake of some special virtue supposedly 
pertaining to their use bores me as much as the unnecessary use of the adjective 
“bloody”. What really concerns me is the Jindyworobak notion, which seems to 
me perilously misguided, that aboriginal culture has more significance, more 
“reality” for the modern Australian than Western European culture, It has, 
no doubt, for anyone brought up among the aborigines and preserved during 
youth from contact with white civilization; but I may be pardoned for querying 
whether many Jindyworobaks have been in that position. No comparison o 
values is intended, merely a suggestion that even if Western European culture 
needs a blood transtusion, Australians won't do any better by turning thei 
backs on it and seeking a Paradise in a world that is alien to them. I don’t doubt 
the personal integrity of the Jindyworobaks but I do believe that their move- 
ment is in its way just as pretentious, just as far removed from reality as the 
desire to deny our Australian origin and pose as exiles from England. 

As for that contradictory remark, need I say that my perhaps trivolous use 
of the word “darkest” was metaphorical? 

Finally, | hope that my review made it clear that I regard Mr Robinson as a 
poet of talent though I question the principles which he has adopted. 








T. G. HERRING 
The Editor of Southerly. 
Dear Sir, 


In the course of his Eleventh Annual Survey of Australian Literature in 
Southerly No. 4, 1950, Mr H. M. Green quoted some statements from the Every- 
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man’s Encyclopaedia article on Australian literature, which he attributed to me. 
He cannot be blamed for assuming my authorship, since, before | saw the printed 
Encyclopaedia article, 1 myself advertised my authorship of it. I was a little 
premature in doing so, however, because I find that the article has been altered 
in various ways since it was sent from Melbourne to London. A carbon copy 
ol the article sent for me by the Managing Director of Georgian House, Mel- 
bourne, was preserved in the Georgian House files, and enables a thorough 
check to be made. Mr Green made six quotations, and not a single one of these 
represents what I wrote. I submit that this fact is of some significance for the 
question of Mr Green’s criticism in this particular respect. | wrote to Mr Green, 
whose sympathetic reaction in this matter was assured. I supplied him with the 
following list lor comparison with the quotations in Southerly: 


1. Dennis. What I wrote was: “Dennis, as the ‘laureate of the larrikin’, won 
great popularity during the war of 1914-1918, The Songs of a Sentimental Bloke 
(1g15) becoming favorite reading in the trenches.” 

2. Neilson. What 1 wrote was: “Neilson’s best is of the rarest lyric beauty 
and delicacy.” 

3. Prichard. What | wrote was: “Other considerable works of fiction are 
Prichard’s novels—Working Bullocks (1g26), a story of the timber country of 
Western Australia, and Coonardoo (1928), a story of Aboriginal lite.” 

j- Quinn. I listed his name, but that is all. 


5. Boake. 1 did not mention him. 
6. Lawson. Atter touching on verse, I wrote: “Lawson, however, showed his 
finest qualities as a writer of short stories and sketches, in which he revealed, with 
great ability, the life of the wanderer about the mines and shearing sheds, and 
in the struggles of the people on the land.” 
Belore treating the Encyclopaedia article, Mr Green dealt with my Handbook 
of Australian Literature. In my letter to Mr Green I said: 


in dealing with my Handbook ... were you, by any chance, influenced, in one place, by 
your explicable disgust at things you thought I wrote, but which I did not, for Everyman? 
I allude to your implication that I lack “a wide reading and a trained critical judgment”. 
You do not argue this point within the range of your Handbook comiments; rather you assume 
it as an aside. Is not this rather sweeping? The critical method, as I understand it, requires 
that a critic shall not assume too much at any stage of his writing. 


Mr Green, replying that it was “of course possible” that he had been erroneously 
influenced, sought to justify his procedure nevertheless, and quite failed to con- 
cede that he had been in the least sweeping. In the circumstances, I feel that 
Mr Green's unargued implication invites condemnation. The point at issue is 
not solely whether or not I am disqualified from criticism at any serious level, 
but whether it is acceptable as a principle of criticism that personal aspersions 
may be cast without being carelully substantiated in the casting. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rex INGAMELLS 
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Myr Green writes: 

While I thoroughly sympathise with Mr Ingamells in his indignation at the 
way in which his Encyclopaedia article has been altered, and m*self suggested 
that he should set out the facts in Southerly, | must protest at the way in which 
he transfers a large part of his indignation to me. In a sympathetic reply to a 
letter from Mr Ingamells, I did go so far as to say that I might possibly have 
been influenced in the assertion that he lacked wide reading and a trained 
critical judgment by statements in his Encyclopaedia article, but 1 don’t see how 
I could have told him that I might have been influenced “erroneously”. ‘There 
were grounds enough for my opinion in the Handbook article and clsewhere. 
Nor did I “fail to concede that I had been in the least sweeping”. | am sure 
I didn’t use the word “sweeping” at all, but the statement was intended to be 
an outright one. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that everything I have said was addressed to 
Mr Ingamelis as a critic. | made no “personal aspersion” whatever; and I don’t 
think anyone who knows me would imagine that I could make personal asper- 
sions in a critical article. Also all my statements were as carefully substantiated 
as could reasonably be expected in a short article that had to cover a wide range. 
Of Mr Ingamells personally, of his sincerity and his high ideals, | have expressed 
my full appreciation in print, and he knows that I have a high opinion of his 


best poems. 
H. M. GRrren 


Mr Ingamells’s defence implies that 


1. The following statements were inserted in his article 
The poems of C. J. Dennis “betray the influence of the French Symbolists”. 
Shaw Neilson is “a Wordsworthian follower”. 
Roderic Quinn’s poems “are characterised by a Celtic subtlety”. 
Barcroft Boake’s “best-known poem is “A Vision out West’ ” 


Detailed statements of his were reduced to: 

K. S. Prichard wrote “stories of aboriginal life and tree-felling in W.\." 

Henry Lawson “in the sphere of short stories showed talent as well as in sketches of 
life about the mines and shearing sheds” 





Mr Green's criticisms necessarily related to the article as printed.—Editor. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Eureka Stockade in Our Literature (See Southerly, Numbers One and 
Four, 1950, pages 58 and 229).—To the works listed may be added Victor Daley's 
“A Ballad of Eureka’, recently collected by Muir Holburn and Marjorie Pizer 


in the volume entitled Creeve Roe. 

Transitional Poetry—In These Years: An Anthology of Contemporary Poetry, 
the compiler, Howard Sergeant, has attempted to show that there has been no 
break between the poetry of the Georgians and that of present-day writers, and 


thus to provide a suitable introduction to modern poetry. He begins with 
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Eiluned Lewis and John Drinkwater, and ends with Rex Warner and Vernon 
Watkins. Old favourites such as Noyes’s “Highwayman” and Chesterton's 
“Lepanto” and newer “hits” such as Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi” and Yeats’s 
“Sailing to Byzantium” are included. Hopkins is counted a modern poet. ‘The 
sclection is, however, unusually fresh. Attention may be drawn to these poems: 
Filuned Lewis’s ‘““Traveller’s Song”, Drinkwater’s ““Water-Meadows”, G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton's “Tears”, Siegfried Sassoon’s “Silly Sooth”, Dylan ‘Thomas's “Poem 
in October”, A. S. J. Tessimond’s “The Man in the Bowler Hat’, and Vernon 
Watkins's “Cantata for the Waking of Lazarus”. The extract from Norman 
Nicholson's “The Bow in the Cloud” is too short, the end coming abruptly. 
Arnold Vincent Bowen fails to make us see his ‘““Twenty Sovict Sailors” dance: 
David Campbell could have shown him how. (The publisher is E. J. Arnold 
and Son Ltd, Leeds; the price 4s. 6d.) 

1. J. A. Waldock Memorial.—Subscriptions will be received by Miss Elizabeth 
Roberts, Department of English, the University of Sydney, and acknowledged 
in the Union Recorder. Among the first subscribers were the student members 
of the English Association. 

Ships Leaving Port.—Though steamships have long replaced sailing vessels, 
we still speak of “sailing” from a port. Does the language halt behind the re- 
quirement? Should we not say “steam” from a port? Or does no necessity exist? 


“The Year's Work in Literature’—The first volume in this annual series 
issued by the British Council, 1949, covers the period from 1 November 1948 to 
31 October 1949. It contains a general introductory survey by the editor, John 
Lehmann, articles on the last instalment of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography, 
Left Hand, Right Hand, criticism and biography, “the personal theme” (mem- 
oirs), fiction, history as literature, poetry, and translations, by L. P. Hartley, 
Kenneth Muir, John Morris, Walter Allen, C. V. Wedgwood, G. S. Fraser, and 
John Russell, respectively, with a bibliography, an index, a portrait frontispiece 
of Sir Osbert and many interspersed portraits. The articles vary in quality, 
Walter Allen’s on fiction, for example, being distinctly better than G. S. 
Fraser's on poetry (though he confesses himself unable to appreciate Charles 
Morgan's masterly adaptation of Greek tragedy to modern conditions in The 
River Line), and loose English is common. In his introduction Mr Lehmann con- 
cludes that the particular feature of the year was “the maturing of already 
established talent, rather than the appearance of exceptional new promise”, 
though in spite of this several names will be new to general readers. British 
Commonwealth literature earns a mention, but only through the publication 
in England of two New Zealand novels and one from India. Following on the 
“Literature Since 1939” series, these booklets should serve to keep the English- 
speaking public abreast of literary events in England. (Longmans, Green and 





Co., 1950. 2s. 6d.) 

Literary Magazines.—In his comprehensive History of Magazine Publishing in 
Australia, Mr Frank S. Greenop is concerned with commercial publications and 
perhaps lays rather undue stress on those with which he himself is directly assoc- 
iated, especially Man. Though he pays a compliment to the function of the non- 
commercial (for this reason, it seems, called “‘little’’) magazines, his survey seems 
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weakest here. Thus no mention is made of the following: Australasian Boo! 
News, Australian Books, All About Books, Angry Penguins (and Broadsheet), 
Desiderata, Heart of the Rose, The London Aphrodite, Norman Lilley’s Maga 
zine, Poetry (2), Quest, The Spinner, Twentieth Century, Verse, View, Vista, 
Vision. On the other hand, The Muses’ Magazine, issued in Queensland from 
1927 to 1929, gains a deserved note of appreciation. Mr Greenop is probably at 
his best on the Bulletin and the Lone Hand. 


Oxford Professor of Poetry.-In succession to Sir C. M. Bowra, the poet Cecil 
Lewis has been appointed Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxtord. 
Is 40. 
Dr Perey Simpson.—A List of the Published Writings of Percy Simpson, with 
a personal appreciation, issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxtord, in 1950, com 
memorates the eighty-fifth year of the eminent Jonsonian and Shakespearian 
scholar, whose definitive edition of Ben’s works is now approaching complction 
in its eleventh volume. Other important books of his are: Shakespeartan Pune 
tuation, 1911, and Authors’ Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Lighteenth Centuries, 1935. He still contributes to periodicals. For two years he 
was Secretary of the English Association, and he is represented more than once in 
its annual Essays and Studies (now English Studies). An Honorary Fellow of Oriel 
College, he was also, before his retirement in 1935, Goldsmith’s Reader in English 
and English Faculty Librarian. The anonymous biography-portrait in this booklet 
is both lively and charming, along with the frontispiece recalling the man to those 
who as students knew him and introducing him to others for whom he has long 
been a name that stands for learning, accuracy, care and thoroughness in scholar- 
ship. 


Grace Leven Prize for Poetry.—It is announced that no award has been made 
for 1950. The prize is given annuaily for the best book of poctry preferably by 
a younger writer, either Australian by birth or resident for some time in this 
country and if necessary naturalized. For 1951, publishers or authors are requested 
to send copies of books, by 1 January 1952, to the Trust Officer, Estate late 
William Baylebridge, Perpetual Trustee Company (Limited), 33 Hunter Street, 
Sydney. 








Visit by Professor Bruce Sutherland.—the Associate Professor of English in 
the State University of Pennsylvania, Professor Bruce Sutherland, will spend 
some time in Australia from June next, studying our literature, in which he 
already holds courses for his students (see his article in Southerly, No. 2, p. 112). 
He will be attached to the Sydney Teachers’ College. In October he addresses 
the Enelish Association. 


Australian Litervature.—1. In 1949 the Britannica Book of the Year (pub 
lished by Encyclopaedia Britannica Ltd, London) instituted a regular review of 
Australian literature, prepared by C. A. Burmester, B.A., Librarian to the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Australia in London and Liaison Officer of the 
Commonwealth National Library, Canberra. 2. The Australian Jubilee Boo! 
contains an article on Australian literature by Norman Bartlett. 


Diflevence of Opinion.—Australian Poetry, 1949-50, edited by Rosemary 


Dobson: “The number achieves diversity of occasion, technique and person- 
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ality; the topics are by no means geographically all Australian, and (for example) 
an imaginative elegy “Terra Australis’ by Douglas Stewart, found next to the 
editor’s study of a cockatoo in a painting by Verelst, shares the pages with 
themes from classical mythology. Still, the unity of the poems partly lives in 
the more subtle current of experience and outlook from Australasia; with that 
should be mentioned the firmness and cleanness of the general way of writing, 
alike in the choice of words and the command of forms. There is little favour 
here for drifting paragraphs; metre is not mechanically used but it is essentially 
trusted”; Coast to Coast, 1940-50, edited by Nettie Palmer: “The stories in Coast 
to Coast, a collection from Australia, look gauche, perhaps inevitably, by the 
side of Mr Lehmann’s selection [English Stories from New Writing]. The writers 
still work in the tradition of the anecdote, and they are olten naive: but in 
half a dozen tales there are signs of fresh talents emerging, expressive of Aus- 
tralian character and conditions.” (The Times Literary Supplement, 16 February 
and 2 March 1951.) 

Correction (Southerly, Number Two, 1950, page 66).—For “Ridiculous the 
waste of sad time” read “Ridiculous the -~waste sad time”. 

Southerly No. 1, 1951. The contribution by R. G. Howarth beginning 


page 5 ends on page 7. The contribution by H. J. Oliver begins on page 8. 


“Sydney Morning Herald” Verse Competition, 1950.—First Prize was won by 
Mr Muir Holburn (former President of the Fellowship of Australian Writers, 


Sydney) for “A World of Good”; Second Prize by Mr J. R. Rowland for “A 
Travcl Journal”; Third Prize by Miss Joyce Shewcroft (a member of the English 
Association) for “Love Affair’. Congratulations are offered to these pocts. 


Commonwealth Jubilee Competitions.—Prizes are available for novels, short 
stories, plays, non-fictional prose works, and poems. Details and application forms 
may be obtained from the Head Office of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, 254 Pitt Street, Sydney. 

“A Curious Fact” (Southerly, Number 4, 1950, page 237).-Mr Percival Serle 
points out that in a list of sixteen Victorian societies to which he has belonged o1 
in which he has been interested the word “Australian” is used only in the quali- 
fying sense, as in “the Australian Literature Society’, so called because “it is 
interested in ‘Australian’ literature, not literature produced in Victoria, just as 
the Royal Australian Historical Society at Sydney is interested in everything 
relating to Australia”. 

Commonwealth Literary Fund Board.—Mr J. J]. Hardie, the novelist, is acting 
in Mr R. G. Howarth’s place on the Commonwealth Literary Fund Board during 
his absence abroad. Mr Hardic’s address is C/o Grazcos, 20 Young Street, Sydney. 


Over-enthusiastic?—In_ his “Something Personal” article “Extracts Worth 
Noting” (Sydney Morning Herald, 30 December 1950), Leon Geilert reters 
approvingly to Max Dunn's essay on “Some National Tendencies in Australian 
Poetry” (Southerly, Number 3, 1950). He adds: “Much of what Mr Dunn has 
to say about Australian poetry scems to apply equally to Australian prose.” He 
himself takes pleasure only in the work of Henry Handel Richardson, Helen 
Simpson, Frederic Manning, Lawson and one or two others, and confesses in- 
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ability to feel attracted by Such Is Life. He thinks extravagant claims are made 
by some for Australian writers. (Certainly some prize-winning novels were greatly 
overrated by their selectors.) 

Mixed Memories.—The late Helen Simpson was an Australian, yet in het 
Boomerang, 1932, she speaks of “Lady Macquarie’s Chair”, of Government House, 
Sydney, as being the residence of the Governor-General, of the absence of colow 
in “the old weary continent”, and of November as an autumn month in Sydney. 
Thus on page 264 the November daylight fades when afternoon tea is over, and 
on page 267 she writes: “The days were still warm, we had no fire in the grate; 
even, no fire was set.” The seasons are rather more mixed, however, on page 
372, where in May “our P. & O. slipped in through the Heads on a pearly spring 
morning. The shores were misty... . ‘Jove, it’s cold... . ‘Yes. It’s almost 
winter.’ Perhaps Miss Simpson had been too long away from hcr own country, 
which the book also disparages by contrast with England. 
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